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LOOK UPWARD. 
Mary Elizabeth Cloud. 
Do not fold the hands in sorrow, 
Ever fearing the tomorrow 
Will be darker than today. 
Look to Jesus! He is near thee; 
Not another so can cheer thee; 
At His feet thy burden lay. 
Do not worry! nay, upwinging 
With the lark, be ever singing; 
For such song thy heart was made. 
Sing not only in the sunlight; 
There were two who once at midnight 
In the dungeon sang and prayed. 
In thy hand God’s blest Word taking, 
Seek some heart that’s near to breaking; 
Tell it what I tell to thee, 
Through its tears ’twill greet thee, smiling, 
Strengthened by thy sweet beguiling, ¢ 
And thy heart will lighter be. 
Weep not that thy lamp is wasted 
Ere such joy thy heart hath tasted. 
Up! up! ’tis not yet too late. 
Just around thee souls are dying; 
Save them while the hours are flying 
Through the open western gate ! 
Work for God, and do it quickly ! 
Deeds of blessing scatter thickly 
Over all the waiting land ; : 
Work in gladness or in sorrow; 
Ever work; some blest tomorrow 
With the reapers thou shalt stand. 
Front Royal, Va. 


The Outlook. 


The Iron Hall was conspicuous among the in- 
iquitous endowment orders upon which the 
Massachusetts Legislature, a couple of years 
ago, sat down heavily. The various branch- 
@s were required to make good their defi- 
ciencies within a certain time, or dissolve 
their organizations, Many of the branches 
obeyed the order by raising the money; 
others failed utterly to meet their obliga- 
tions. The Cambridge branch is among the 
failures, thereby losing in round numbers 
about $60,000. The deficiency was caused 
by investments contrary to the rules of the 
order. 








It is a curious fact that John Keats, the English 
poet, has been more popular in America 
than on his native heath. This may be ac- 
counted for by the many great names on 
the roll before him and by the other fact 
that his genius was adapted to the tastes of 
the American people. He was a prodigy. 
Born Oct. 29, 1795, he died in Rome, Feb. 23, 
1821, in the fourth month of his twenty- 
sixth year. His first poems, published in 
1817, were not highly regarded by his fel- 

craftsmen; the second collection, in 
1820, “had some few purple patches of 
floral promise; * but it remained for Lord 
ton and Matthew Arnold to lift the 
poet into fellowship with Shakespeare. Pro- 
Lowell and Norton, Mr. Aldrich, 
R. W. Gilder, and the late Dr. Parsons long 
4g0 urged a memorial of the favorite author. 
On the 17th inst. a bust, executed in marble 
by Miss Anne Whitney, of Boston, at the 
®xpense of some one hundred Amer- 
{ean gentlemen, was placed in the parish 
at Hampstead, Eng. — the first me- 

Morial to the poet on English soil. 





For the past two or three years the cholera 
scourge in Russia has been terrible. The 
of the ep have been much 

More severe this than in the two 
Past seasons. It has penetrated into Fin- 
&region never before infected. It has 
®xtended to far-off China. The hos- 











pitals in St. Petersburg are full, and the 
prisons are being utilized for the care of the 
sick. The Sanitary Commission are in per- 
manent sitting, and the sanitary regulations 
are being extended and enforced. The dis- 
ease is not likely to reach us, on account of 
our rigid quarantine regulations. 


The steady fall in silver is one of the curious facts 
of current financial history. This arises 
from two causes: The steady increase in the 
production of this precious metal, and its 
demonetization in some of the great coun- 
tries. The closing of the Indian mints in 
June, 1893, reduced the price of silver ten 
cents an ounce. Since the beginning of 
1894 the price has further fallen some eight 
cents. Between June and December last 
year there was a marked increase in the 
production of silver. The price fell lower 
in ten months than in any other two years 
since 1873. In the month of January, 1893, 
the average price per ounce was $0.842; in 
July it had fallen to $0.719; it rose by Octo- 
ber to $0.733, only to go down in November 
to $0.703, and closed in December at $0,701 
— a fall for the year of $0,141. 





Rum and Romanism. 


Romanism in this country, to its vast 
credit, disowns the rum traffic. The steps 
of approach to this lofty stand have been 
slow, but the altitude has been reached at 
last; and saloon keepers have been officially 
notified, the country over, that they must 
abandon their traffic or forfeit their mem- 
bership in Roman Catholic societies. The 
decision was rendered, it is true, in a local 
instance, in an appeal made from the ruling 

of Bishop Watterson, of Ohio; 

be nationally applicable. Bishop Watter- 
son is an ardent temperance reformer. Last 
spring he addressed a letter to the clergy of 
his diocese to be read in their churches. In 
that letter the Bishop declared: — 

“I hereby withdraw my approbation from any 
and every Catholic society or branch or division 
thereot in this diocese that has a liquor-dealer or 
saloon-keeper at its head or anywhere among its 
officers; and I suspend every such society itself 
from the rank and privileges as a Catholic so- 
ciety until it ceases to be so officered. I again 
publish the condition, without which for some 
years I have declined to approve of new societies 
or new branches of old organizations in this dio- 
cese, namely: That no one who is engaged either 
as principal or agent in the manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquors can be admitted to mem- 
bership.” 


The letter provoked immediate and in- 
tense opposition. It was regarded as arro- 
gant, unjust, and an infringement of per- 
sonal liberty. An appeal was taken by one 
of the societies to Mgr. Satolli, who re- 
turned an answer to the effect that ‘‘ bish- 
ops had the right and duty to guard faith 
and morals within the limits of their dio- 
ceses.” This reply was thought to be 
vague and unsatisfactory, ari’ second ap- 
peal was therefore taken to the apostolic 
delegate from another society. The terms 
of the reply to this second inquiry were in- 
cisive and unmistakable: — 

“The Delegate Apostolic sustains Bishop 
Watterson’s action, and approves of his circular 
letter and regulation concerning saloons, and 
the expulsion of saloon-keepers from member- 
ship in Catholic societies.” 

This decision is authoritative and impor- 
tant — more important than now appears. 
Other prelates will feel secure in following 
the lead of Bishop Watterson. 

The Fastest Cruiser. 

At the close of our civil war it became ev- 
ident that every navy of the world must be 
reconstructed. The new discoveries, inven- 
tions and improvements in tonnection with 
ship-building made the old navies compar- 
atively worthless. In this reconstruction, 
foreign nations preceded us, but America is 
now in a way to overtake them. The “Co- 
lumbia,” one of our fastest new cruisers, 
exceeded the speed requirement ; but now 
the “Minneapolis,” just from the ship- 
yards of the Cramps, exceeds the speed of 








the ‘Columbia.’”’ In a trial trip of ninety 


miles the “‘ Minneapolis,” reached an aver- 
age of 23.05 knots, making her the fastest 
cruiser on the seas. The British have cruis- 
ers which nominally excel ; but the British 
test their ships by spurts of a single mile, 
while the United States requires the aver- 
age in ninety miles. In a spurt, the “ Min- 
neapolis” would exceed 24 knots. The 
Oramps are entitled by contract to $50,000 
premium on every quarter-knot above the 
required 21 knots, and on the “ Minneap- 
olis” will receive $402,500 in premiums 
above the contract price, making a very 
handsome bonus, and, if we mistake not, the 
largest ever given. 


The Indian Problem. 


The Indian problem is now, for the most 
part, confined to the Indian Territory. The 
other reservations are mere specks scat- 
tered over the great Territories and States, 
and must in the end melt into the new 
States. That is to be a work for the future, 
more or less distant, while the problem 
comes up in the Indian Territory for early 
adjudication, The work of the present 
Congress seems likely to be the beginning 
of the end. The tribal arrangements must 
soon pass away, and the lands of the Indian 
people must be held in severalty under the 
direct operation of the laws of the United 
States and of the new State comprising all 
the tribes in the Indian Territory. The white 
man is there by the invitation of the Indian, 
it may be; at any rate, he is there to stay, 
and the Indian must contrive to live with 
him in the best way possible. The bill of 
the Indian committee provides for five 
commissioners for the five tribes and for 
frequent courts; the judges and the com- 


not mean to be surprised, nor to yield to 
the enemy until his resources are exhausted. 


Commodore Bainbridge’s Will. 


Commodore William Bainbridge, of the 
United States Navy, was born March 7, 
1784, and died in Philadelphia, July 28, 1883. 
He commanded the ship “‘ Constitution” in 
the war of 1812, and after parting with the 
“Hornet,” captured the “ Java” off San 
Salvador. Though this naval hero died more 
than sixty years ago, clauses of his will are 
still in the courts. In the will he bequeaths 
a medal awarded by Congress and an urn 
presented by the citizens of Philadelphia to 
“my beloved wife, Susan Bainbridge; and 
on her demise to be handed down to my 
eldest surviving daughter; and on the de- 
mise of all my daughters, then to be given 
to my eldest grandson, living.” The general 
term of the Supreme Court has handed 
down a decision in favor of William Bain- 
bridge Jordan as against Richard Somers 
Hayes, another grandson by another daugh- 
ter. Susan Bainbridge Hayes was the last 
surviving daughter, and held the urn and 
medal; the decision of the court transfers 
them to the son of the other daughter. The 
action was without controversy and de- 
signed to secure the legal transfer. 


f The New York Convention. 


The committees in the Constitutional 
Oonvention of New York, now in session in 
Albany, appear to be busy at work. The 
one on suffrage has reported against giving 
the ballot to women, which is liked by some 
and disliked by others. That on education 
recommends an amendment forbidding 


ty article 


propriations by state, county, or city to 
ate tp.dee).with both civil and | sectarian athools. ‘The aiby artuile sedtaies, 


criminal cases. Federal justice will pave 
the way for federal education and for vari. 
ous other developments until the whole 
grows into a white State with the Indian 
among the sediments at the bottom. 





Loyalty in the South. 


Chauncey M. Depew, in his London Times 
article, named as one of the advantages of 
the strike in the West “the unmistakable 
display of loyalty in the South.” The loy- 
alty was not a new thing. There had prob- 
ably been a considerable amount of this feel- 
ing from the day Lee surrendered; but the 
elements which remained un-reconstructed 
were more noisy than the loyal ones. Still 
further, every unwise utterance made by 
Southern men was heralded in many of the 
Northern papers. But the strike gave op- 
portunity for expressions of opinion in the 
hearing of the whole nation. It would be 
nothing strange if the South should prove 
the most American part of the Union. The 
North is full of foreign ideas struggling to 
establish themselves on our soil; but we 
may be sure the Southern people will be on 
the American side when a contest comes, 
for the reason that the inhabitants of the 
South are more largely native than those 
North. Gen. Gordon, of Georgia, is re- 
ported to have said to General Preston of 
Pittsburg: — 

“JT am commander-in-chief of the Confederate 
Union, which is an organization of confederate 
veterans similar to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. If occasion requires it, I will march an 
army of old soldiers across the long bridge over 
the Potomac greater than Gen. Lee ever com- 
manded, every man of whom will fight to the 
death to preserve the Union and command re- 
spect for the old flag.”’ 





Hayti and Jamaica. 


President Hippolyte has closed communi- 
cation between Hayti and Jamaica. Per- 
sons can leave the black republic only on 
their way to England or New York. The 
mails are carefully scrutinized by the gov- 
ernment. President Hippolyte has troubles 
at home with his ministers and people, some 
of whom, he thinks, encourage a descent 
upon the island by General Manigat of Ja- 
maica. Under this sense of danger he has 
greatly increased his army by conscripting 
all able-bodied youth over twelve years of 
age. Evidently the ebon presidé® does 


be less liked, and it will probably have to be 
materially revised and improved. 


A Double University in Prospect. 


The Columbian University, a Baptist insti- 
tution in Washington, D. 0., was founded 
more than fifty years ago. Though little 
known outside the city or the denomina- 
tion, the University has at the present time, 
in ite various schools, 1,000 students — more 
than half in the Law School, which has ex- 
ceptional advantages at the Capital, where is 
concentrated so much legal talent. The 
value of its property, in lands, buildings 
and funds, i# estimated at $750,000. Before 
Chicago University, Mr. Rocke- 
urged to endow in a liberal 
manner the Oolumbian University; but the 
Baptist benefactor followed the advice of 
President Harper and planted a new inasti- 
tution in the great centre of the West. 
Now comes the proposal from the Oolum- 
bian to join its fortunes with Chicago and to 
unite the two universities under one man- 
agement. It is understood that the scheme 
has the favor of Mr. Rockefeller, and if so 
neither university will be likely to lack 
funds. In this way the Washi n insti- 
tution may compass indirectly what it had 
failed to reach directly. In the event of 
success in this enterprise, the Baptists will 
have, aye f by the munificence of one 
man, two of the great universities of the 
Republic. 


Cleveland’s Letter in the Senate. 


The Tariff bill, after passing the Senate, 
was referred back to the House, and thence 
sent to the committee of conference en the 
Senate amendments. The Democratic ma- 
jority held secret sessions for a week in or- 
der to come to an agreement, which was 
found impossible. Meantime the President 
had sent a letter to Chairman Wilsén, ~— 
ing the House to reject the Senate amend- 
ments. The letter was read to the House 
and seemed to carry weight, but the mo- 
ment the report came back to the Senate, 
it raised a storm against the President for 
attempting to influence oo In this 
debate the President found a defender onl 
in Senator Hill, who had hitherto Opponed 
him. The trouble seemsto be that there 
are two kings in the Democratic Israel, one 
of them being Mr. Oleveland and the other 
Senator Gorman. The Chief Magistrate has 
been ahead in the race hitherto, but 
in danger of defeat at last by the king in the 
Senate, The scene inthe upper house on 
Monday last was dramatic in the extreme. 





perfidy and duplicity ty the Maryland sem: 

iy sen- 
ator. As we go to press, the battle is still 
on. 
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THE MAKERS OF NEW ENGLAND 
METHODISM. 
I. 


Stephen Olin. 
Rev. D. A. Whedon, D. D. 


he name of Stephen Olin is one which 

cannot willingly be let die. He was 
born in Leicester, Vermont, on the 2d day 
of March, 1797. His father was one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the State, 
and noted for his clear intellect, ready wit, 
and sterlingsense; his mother was of a quiet 
spirit, devoted to her family, a Baptist, and a 
sincere Uhristian. As a boy he loved books, 
and in his hours of release from the labors 
of the farm, under his father’s guidance, he 
read with avidity and thoroughness most of 
the five hundred volumes in a neighboring 
library. At eighteen he entered the office 
of an eminent lawyer of Middlebury, but 
after a few months he went home, saying to 
his father that he was “ ready and willing to 
go to work on the farm, but he had made up 
his mind not to be half a lawyer, and with- 
out a liberal education he never could ex- 
pect to be a whole one.” Indeed, willing- 
ness to be a half anything was not in his 
nature. It resulted in his going to Middle- 
bury College. There, faithful and punctual 
in every duty, he did not miss a recitation 
in his entire course except from ill health, 
He meant to do his best, and he did it, 
‘« Nearly equal to Olin,” was years later the 
description of one of the best men that 
Middlebury had ever graduated. ‘He 
talked and laughed,” said a friend, “‘ just as 
he studied, with all his might.” He was 
thoroughly moral, His ambition was lofty; 
he meant to become Chief Justice of the 
United States. As he afterward said, he 
‘* would have been willing to barter a seat 
in heaven for a seat in Congress.’’ He knew 
Bacon and Burke as well as he did Locke 
and Paley. 

But his close application, midnight stud- 
ies, doing up the work of academy and col- 
lege in less than four years and a half, with 
neglect of physical exercise against all re- 
monstrance, broke down his stalwart frame 
in the middle of his senior year. He knew 
better, but, as he said, ‘‘ Under the influence 
of a strange infatuation I continued to feel 
and act as if my iron constitution furnished 
an exception to all general rules.” It was 
indeed an infatuation, and he paid the pen- 
alty of a broken constitution, shattered 
nerves, incapacity for any work for half the 
rest of his life, the loss to the church and 
the world of what he might otherwise have 
accomplished, and death at fifty-four when 
he should have lived to be ninety. He was 
appuinted valedictorian of his class (1820), 
but when Commencement came he was on 
his bed, with physicians and friends de- 
spairing of his life. 

In the December following his graduation, 
Olin went South in search of health and em- 
ployment. The latter he found as head of 
a new academy at Abbeville, South Oaro- 
lina. His conversion came about in this 
way: Discovering thas he was expected to 
open the daily sessions of school with prayer, 
he resolved to perform the task. But he 
did not know how to pray. He had not been 
taught it in his childhood. The current 
opinion in college had been that he was an 
infidel, but his doubts and questionings 
about the truth of Christianity, arising from 
lack of kuowledge rather than from any- 
thing else (for in the home of his boyhood 
he had not been instructed in religious 
truths and habits), had been completely 
solved by Paley’s “ Evidences” and Butler’s 
“ Analogy.” And now, though regarding 
religion with indifference, he met the de- 
mand upon him by prayers carefully com- 
posed and privately rehearsed. This went 
on for six months, whensuddenly the divine 
awakening came, and from that time for 
three months with prayers and groans and 
tears he sought the mercy of God, when, on 
the 20th of September, as he rose from 
prayer in the woods, Jesus powerfully re- 
vealed Himself to his soul as his Saviour. 

Before his conversion, notwithstanding 
a conviction that he must preach the Gos- 

pel, Olin had intended to study law, and in- 
deed arranged to commenceit. The ques- 
tion now came up anew, and after a severe 
struggle he resolved to 


Devote Himself to the Ministry. 


His prejudices and tastes would have made 
him an Episcopa:ian, but his belief in Meth- 
odist doctrines and his conviction that he 
could as a Methodist be the instrument of 
getting more souls to heaven, settled his 
church relation. At the time the number 
of liberally educated Methodists was ex- 
ceedingly small, and he was well aware that 
in becoming a Methodist preacher he was 
taking a step downward in the social scale. 


But to a friend he wrote: “The humiliations, 
the labors, the poverty, the reproaches, do 
not terrify me; ” and to another: “I need 
not be told that I have missed the road to 
ease, to wealth, to fame. I believe it to be 
the road to heaven, and here my solicitude 
ends.’”’ Offered a tutorship at Middlebury 
and the next year elected to a professor- 
ship, he declined them both, the former 
that he might stay with his pupils, about 








forty of whom had become Ohristians, and 
the latter because, learning that his Meth- 
odism was in the way, he had arranged to 
enter the itinerancy. 

In January, 1824, Mr. Olin was admitted 
on trial in the South Carolina Conference, 
and stationed in the city of Charleston. He 
had already as a local preacher of less than 
fifteen months’ standing achieved great 
fame. ‘ Neverin the memory of the oldest 
Methodist,”’ it is said, ‘‘ had so powerful a 
preacher burst with so sudden a splendor 
and tremendous effect upon the church,” 
But preaching three or four times a week, 
frequently two hours at a time, and always 
with all his might of both body and soul, 
with his duties as pastor, so prostrated him 
that after six months he was compelled to 
leave his charge. This was his only term 
of pastoral service. His life thenceforth 
was a struggle with disease. Books, con- 
versation, and even thought, were prohib- 
ited. “IfI shall ever attempt preaching 
again,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ my discourses are to be 
short, uttered slowly, and in a moderate 
tone of voice, just loud enough to be heard.” 
As well might the mountain torrent resolve 
to stop rushing! To the end of his life he 
would preach from an hour and a half to 
two and a half, and nobody was glad when 
he was done. Wesleyan students of 1846 used 
to tell of his going one evening into a little 
college prayer-meeting during a revival,and 
by and by rising to express, as he said, in a 
few words his sympathy with the work, 
though his health had forbidden his pres- 
ence; and then, forgetting the restraint he 
had imposed upon himself, pouring forth 
for three-quarters of an hour in red-hot 
words the mighty tide of thought and feel- 
ing pent up within him. 

Unable to endure the work of a circuit, 
Mr. Olin became in 1829 professor of belles- 
lettres in Franklin College, Georgia, a State 
institution. There he remained seven 
brilliant years, preaching but seldom, and 
constantly battling with his unquiet nerves 
and broken health. He had just accepted 
the election at Franklin when Wilbur Fisk, 
a little too late, invited him to become a 
member of his Wilbraham faculty then 
being organized. Fisk was the older by 
five years, and graduated five years before 
him, Similar in some respects, but very 
unlike in others, could they have been 
brought together as was wished, first at 
Wilbraham, and then at Wesleyan, what a 
magnificent duo they would have made! 
It is an interesting fact that their first 
meeting was at Middletown, where Olin on 
asummer excursion with a friend stopped 
for the night at the very time when the 
committee of location of the projected uni- 
versity were there to receive proposals. 

Mr. Olin was in 


Perfect Sympathy with the Rising Educational 
Movements 
of the church. He wished thus early to 
have measures taken for theological 
schools. He regarded the subject of ed- 
ucation as of the highest interest after the 
living ministry. He did not believe it pos- 
sible for the church to maintain its ground 
or fulfill ite high obligation to Christ and 
the world without an immediate reforma- 
tion. He had seen many Methodist stu- 
dents @rawn to other denominations by 








going to their colleges, and he was fully 
convinced that we must educate our own 
youth in our own schools if they were to be 
saved to thechurch, With such sentiments 
it is not surprising that, in 1834, though 
having once declined on aécount of his 
health, he became president of Randolph 
Macon College, in Virginia, a Methodist in- 
stitution only a year younger than Wesley- 
an University. In the same year his Alma 
Mater and two other colleges conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
in Divinity. He soon won the profound 
admiration of every member of his faculty, 
and the students, many of whom had been 
drawn there by his name, were simply 
proud of him. But the strain upon him 
was too great, and in February, 1837, he 
sailed for Europe for medical advice and 
entire rest from mental excitement, though 
doubtful if he could live to getthere. A 
year in Paris having wrought him no ben- 
efit, he made journeys into other parts of 
Europe. The loss of his wife at Naples, in 
1839, after a brief illness, so affected him 
that he sought relief in travel, going to 
Egypt, Arabia Petrwa, and Palestine, and it 
was while on the banks of the Nile that his 
sore heart found ite perfect rest in God. 

Meanwhile the presidency of Wesleyan 
University had become vacant by the death 
of Dr, Fisk, and all eyes turned to Dr. Olin 
as his successor. With his consent, condi- 
tioned on his health, he was elected in Au- 
gust, 1840, but his physical state after his 
return compelled him to resign. Re-elected 
in August, 1842, to the great joy of the en- 
tire body of students and the gratification 
of the friends of the college, he accepted 
the place. His first appearance on the 
ground was at evening prayers in the 
chapel. He stood up in the little pulpit, six 
feet four in height, with large frame, broad 
shoulders, ample chest, a massive head too 
large for any hat in the shops, well-propor- 
tioned in every way, with an oval face sur- 
mounted by a broad forehead. His manner 
was simple, dignified, and impressive. One 
instinctively felt him every inch a man. 
His presence was a power. He kept before 
his students a high standard of manlinéss, 
honor, and scholarship, while he would 
blaze with indignation at what was low, or 
mean, or vicious. Courteous in his bear- 
ing, he took care to touch his hat to the 
greenest freshman as gracefully as he would 
to the lady of a professor. He could heart- 
ily enjoy a good college joke which might 
offend smaller men, yet he expected college 
laws to be obeyed. His seven lectures on 
“The Theory and Practice of Scholastic 
Life,”’ set forth his high ideal, and if Fisk 
made his mark on such men as Patten, 
Ourry, and Wentworth, no less did Olin his 
on such men as James Strong, Gilbert 
Haven, and EB. G. Andrews. 

In return, the students regarded their 
president with profound reverence and 
deep affection. They rejoiced in the happi- 
ness which his marriage in the autumn of 
1843 brought him; they were proud of his po- 
sition in the General Conference of 1844 — the 
only one of which he was a member, though 
he was a delegate-elect to that of 1852 —and 
in the London Convention which formed the 
Evangelical Alliance; and when Yale, in 
1845, honored itself in giving him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, they felt themselves 
honored. It isno disparagement to his suc- 
cessors to say that he was the greatest 
president Wesleyan has ever had. To its 
interests he gave his whole soul, and it lay 
upon his heart in his dying hours. 

In his improving health Dr. Olin employed 
his returning strength in the preparation of 
his two volumes of ‘Travels in the East,”’ 
pronounced the best book on the subject 
that had then appeared; but it was not 
until near the close of 1842 that he ventured 
to break the pulpit silence of six years. It 
was in the church at Middletown. When the 
only person in the city who had ever heard 
him was asked, ‘‘ What is his preaching 
like ?” he replied, 


“Like Standing Under Niagara !”’ 


While the sermon more than met the high- 
est expectations of his hearers, ‘‘ so pointed 
and pungent an appeal to the consciences 
of the professing Christian and the sinner,” 
a lady wrote, ‘“‘I have never heard.”” Two 
or three months later he preached at the 
usual Sabbath morning service in the col- 
lege chapel. Few were present besides the 
students. It was the audience which he 
most loved, composed as it was of those in 
whose welfare he was most deeply con- 
cerned, for above all things else he desired 
to make them decidedly religious. The 
writer heard him then for the first time. 
“Grieving the Spirit”’.was his theme, and 
as he unfolded the great truths of the Spir- 
it’s work, his burning thoughts and glowing 
emotions pouring themselves forth in a 





mighty torrent, his gigantic form trembling 
and every nerve quivering, hard hearts 
melted, eyes wept that were unused to tears, 
and many a young man vowed new alle- 
giance to Christ. Those who heard him in 
the years in which he visited the patroniz- 
ing Conferences of the University, in the 
interest of its endowment, will easily recal) 
the ardor and conviction with which he 
pressed the cause of Christian education 
upon them, carrying captive the most re- 
luctant, and especially his preaching on 
Conference Sabbaths. Whatever of philos- 
ophy or of theology was in the sermons — 
and they were full of them — they set forth 
the great verities of the Gospel. He would 
have loathed himself could he for a moment 
have thought of his reputation; he was 
God’s ambassador to men, and, always 
preaching as in view of the judgment 
throne, he could speak only of the great 
things of salvation. Perhaps next to his 
students he loved to preach to a body of 
ministers. Fisk could melt them; Durbin, 
then in his prime, could entrance them; 
Simpson, as yet known only in the West 
could captivate them; but Olin, besides all 
that, could sweep them as with the power 
of a thunder storm, the tears and shouts of 
his hearers only kindling his already blazing 
sensibilities to a higher glow. His published 
discourses in the two volumes of his 
‘* Works ’”’ show his style of thought and 
diction, but they lack the fullness and fire 
of the uttered speech. He loved to preach, 
though he could but seldom do it. He 
thought the ministry of the Gospel the high- 
est calling on earth. He was college presi- 
dent as a matter of duty, not of choice, and 
gladly would he have given his place to 
another had not his broken health shut him 
out from the pastorate. 

Olin’s death, on the 16th of August, 1851, 
came like a shock to the whole church. His 
illness was brief, but in his physical condi- 
tion it could hardly have failed of a fatal 
termination. ‘I am resting on the old 
foundation,” he said to Bishop Janes; ‘I 
shall be saved.’’ These were his last words. 
There have been men of wider reading, men 
of more varied a men of profounder 
thought, but Stephen Olin, take him all in 

, was the greatess man that American 
Methodism has yet produced. 

East Greenwich, R. I. 








YOUNG MEN AND CHURCH ATTEND- 
ANCE. 
Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph. D, 


E have not seen any late statistics on this 
subject, but are convinced that attend- 
ance on the services of the sanctuary on the 
part of young men is by no means what it should 
be. In the absence of statistics we can only 
speak from observation, and having paid special 
attention to the matter for some time, we cannot 
help but record the fact that the young man has 
no pleasure in the house of God. We would not 
have any one understand us to say that there are 
no young men in our churches, and that the faith- 
ful care and instruction of Christian parents have 
all been in vain. In every congregation there 
will be found a number of active young men 
who are a great help to the pastor. What we 
mean is that the proportion between the church- 
going and non-churchgoing young men is too 
great. It is an easy matter to see more young 
men on the street in any five minutes before the 
service than one sees in thesanctuary. We have 
seen more young men standing before a single 
saloon on a Sabbath morning, and especially in 
the evening, than we saw in the church to which 
we went. We have also frequently happened by a 
certain theatre at the close of the performance 
and seen the mass of humanity pour out of its 
doors in a living stream, a large proportion be- 
ing young men. The Sunday excursions are 
mostly made up of young men. 

Now all this means something, and it means 
just about this: That where there are two 
young men who are in the church, there are ten 
who are not; and this means, furthermore, that 
in all probability they never will be. It has been 
the experience of the writer that when youn 
men come to be seventeen or eighteen years 0 
age and have not yet united with the church, it 
is a difficult task to get them in. 

—- of the non-churchgoing young men are 
the children of Christian parents, but the major- 
ity are the offspring of parents who cared little 
or nothing for religion. The atmosphere in 
which they were reared was not such as would 
produce strong Christian men and women. It is 
well for the church to look at this matter squarely, 
and bring into play all her power to induce 
the young men to attend the public jwoeshie in 
God’s house. To this end the services should be 
made as attractive as ible, and the young 
men made to feel that they are welcome. Years 
ago the editor of a secular paper, who was 
rationalistically inclined, told us the reason why 
more young men did not attend the services of 
the church was because they were not attractive 
enough. With this we could agree. But when 
he went on to em what he meant by attract- 
ive, we could not beat one with him. He said 

hat instead of the dull sermon on religious 
subjects there should be simply lectures on pop- 
ular questions which would please and instract. 
We could never consent to make this exchange. 
The old Gospel of Christ is an attractive powe 
that has never been excelled, and never 

We believe in making that Gospel attractive, 
well as the entire service. There should besa 
atmosphere in every church like that in the 
meadow in the early springtime, when the sa” 
is shining, the flowers blooming, and the ble 
and winds singing praises to God. The trou 
with so many of our churches is that they xy 
a sky filled with dark clouds, out of WThis 
comes nothing but the muttering thunder. 

is a mistake, and should be remedied. ip 

But back of all the church does or can d0 
this matter is the power of c Christian home 
If parents would only do their duty, and remem 
ber that it is in their power to e their chil 
dren lovers or haters of ae we would oat 
be confronted with the problem how to get om 


young men into the churches. 
Dayton, O. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 
Rev. Edward M. Taylor. 


HE Annual Convention of the First 
General District of the Epworth League 
is to be held in Manchester, N. H., Octo- 
ber 4 and 5. The Cabinet has been highly 
favored with the privilege of locating the 
convention in the centre of New England, 


geographically considered, thus making 


possible a large representation of delegates 
and equalizing the expense and mileage 
among the outlying districts of our territory. 
We earnestly exhort every chapter to send 
a full representation. If there be a General 
Conference District in the United States 
that can give a rousing, full-orbed conven- 
tion it is the one lying within the bounds of 
these New England States. Our railroad 
facilities and connections cannot be dupli- 
cated; the compactness of our population, 
the low rate of fares, the comparative short- 
ness of the distances to be traveled, and 
the numerous membership of the Epworth 
League in New England, should prompt us 
to regard as very flattering our natural ad- 
vantages for the success of a district con- 
vention. It is the earnest request of every 
officer connected with the program, that 
each chapter take special notice of the time 
and place of the convention and plan for it. 
Make a canvass of your chapter and persuade 
as many as possible to go. Select delegates 
who will be likely to go and who when 
there will feel the responsibilities of the 
position. If necessary, contribute a portion 
or the whole of the expenses of the dele- 
gates. Last year the great Columbian Ex- 
position divided the interest of our conven- 
tion; this year we have the right of way 
with no outside interest to distract our 
attention. Let the Epworth Leaguers 
throughout New England concentrate their 
thoughts on Manchester, N. H., for Octo- 
ber4and5. Save some of the money from 
your vacation allowance in order that you 
may be able to meet with us. Get the new 
banners ready and bring them along; and 
of course every member will be decorated 
with the Epworth badge, worn where it can 
be seen. 

Special arrangements are being made by 
competent agents for the running of excur- 
sion trains to the convention, including hotel 
accommodations and all other items of ex- 
pense. In due time each chapter will be 
furnished with a schedule of trains, and the 
expense for the round trip. This depart- 
ment of the work is in the care of Rev. 
Frederick Burrill Graves, who so success- 
fully conducted the excursions to the 
World’s Fair last year. 

One word now in regard to the program of 
the convention. It is being prepared with 
the greatest care. No labor or expense is 
to be spared on this, for the committee 
know that it is the spinal column of the 
convention, They are selecting the various 
vertebra with particular reference to the 
articulation. The League number of Z1on’s 
HERALD for August will give the full pro- 
gram. 


Let local Leagues see that the announce- 
Ment of the convention with place and date 
§ppears in the local papers of their respect- 
ive communities. 

Pray for this convention. Ask God to 
take it a success, and then, brother, sister, 
incarnate that prayer in your own life. 
Bring to the meeting a heart and mind open 
to receive the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

convention should be a Pentecost to 
ach one of us. God bless and set apart to 
Purposes in life every member of the 





Dept. of Spiritual Work. 
R. 8. Douglass. 
First Vice President. 


Our Arm. The development of Christian 
character. 

Our aim, as stated above, grand as it is, 
may become belittling. He who prays with 
a selfish spirit will grow so narrow that God 
can hardly select a blessing meagre enough 
to fit his shrunken capacity. If the Spiritual 
Work department of our League does not 
cultivate a sympathy broad enough to take 
in every soul for whom Ohrist died, it will 
itself grow poor in spiritual blessings. 
Missionary work is as important for the 
Christians who do it, as for the heathen for 
whom it is done. Let us lift up the de- 
graded on the other side of the globe, and 
we shall rise with them. 

This help must be practical, born of a spirit 
of self-sacrifice. Prayers that are not 
backed up by such material help as we are 
able to give do not rise very high. We 
must seek to answer our own prayers if we 
expect God to answer them. Every Leaguer 
should read “‘ A Bugle Blast for Missions” 
in the Epworth Herald of July 14, and then 
act accordingly. Don’t be afraid to send 
money for God’s work outside of your own 
League. It will come all the easier to raise 
more for God’s work inside your League. 
Every League will receive in due time a cir- 
cular from Rev. Willis W. Cooper, first vice- 
president in the General Cabinet, asking for 
a practical endorsement of a plan to save 
our Missionary Society, in these trying times 
of business depression, from the crushing 
burden of a heavy debt. 

Let every New England League nobly re- 
spond. If any chapter cannot possibly en- 
thuse its members to personally adopt any 
one of the three plans suggested in the cir- 
cular mentioned, it can at least get the 
Literary and Social) Work departments to 
co-operate to raise the amount asked — fifty 
cents per member — between now and Nov. 
29, when these offerings are all to be brought 
in. Be sure that the entertainments given 
for this purpose are suitable. Don’t degrade 
your own Ohristian character while raising 
money to develop the Ohristian character 
of the heathen! 


Plymouth, Mase. 





Dept. of Junior Work. 


Mrs. Annie E. Smiley. 
Supt. Junior League. 


Some Hints for Vacation. 


VEN if it is true that Satan never takes 
a vacation, that is no reason why our 
Junior League boys and girls should not 
have and enjoy a good vacation. But, while 
in many of our Junior Leagues there will be 
no regular meetings during July and Au- 
gust, there are many things that may be 
done by the faithful Juniors. 

One of the things I wish to mention is a 
mission-box, which is being prepared to 
send to our faithful missionary worker, Miss 
Mary Hastings, in Pachuca, Mexico. Miss 
M. H. Lindsay writes me that three hun- 
dred gifts are needed to fill the box. What 
grand vacation work it would be for our 
Junior League girls to dress dolls, make 
little work bags and toilet cushions; and 
the Junior League boys to send knives, 
balls, and bags of marbles to be used for 
Christmas presents for the boys and girls in 
far-off Mexico! All such gifts may be sent 
to the W. F. M. 8. Headquarters, 36 Brom- 
field St., Boston, during the first week 
in September, and they will be in time to go 
in the box. 

Another missionary letter reached me not 
long ago. It was from Miss Clara M. Oush- 
man, and it inclosed some samples of Penny 
Helper cards. These cards contain a star, 
made up of a hundred little stars, and, for 
each penny given, a little star is punched, 
and at last the light shines through the little 
stars as if the candle in the middle of the 
large star were lighted. These cards may 
be used to collect money for missions or for 
any other good cause in our Junior Leagues, 
and may be obtained by writing to Miss 
Clara M. Cushman, Walnut Hill, Masse. 

Miss Oushman has also an original and 
very interesting entertainment which she 
is giving in many of our Junior Leagues. 
She gives it on such liberal terms that the 
League inviting her is always the richer in 
ite treasury as well as in knowledge and en- 
joyment. 

I am glad to learn that there are to be 
Junior League meetings daily at some of 
our camp-meetings. Dr. J. O. Knowles has 
informed me that it is his purpose to devote 
an hour each day to such meetings at the 








Asbury Grove Camp-meeting. These meet- 
ings will not be to exhibit original methods 
or new ideas in Junior League work, but are 
to be devoted to earnest effort for the sal- 
vation of the children, and to inspire them 
with new zeal in their work for Jesus, who, 
when He was on earth, chose as the symbol 
of His kingdom a little child. 


Ipswich, Mass. 








EPWORTH LEAGUE AND MISSIONS. 


To the Officers and Members of the Epworth 
Sonhronts the New gland Southern 
ference : — 


Dear EPWoORTHIANS: Have you read the 
correspondence, published in the Hpworth 
Herald of July 14, between Mr. W. W. 
Cooper, first vice-president in the General 
Cabinet, and Missionary Secretary 0. OC. 
McCabe? If not, may we not appeal to 
you.to turn to it today, and read it careful- 
ly and prayerfully? You will concede that 
it is a “ bugle-blast for missions,” which 
every member of the Epworth League with- 
in the bounds of the New England Southern 
Conference, and elsewhere, ought to hear 
and heed. 

We, the undersigned, Conference and dis- 
trict presidents, urge the cabinets of the 
various Leagues to present this matter to 
the membership at as early a date as possi- 
ble and consistent with a prospect of a large 
hearing. Secure, by some vote or other 
pronounced expression, the assurance on 
the part of your League of hearty co-oper- 
ation in this Ohristlike movement. Then 
notify Secretary McOabe, that he can de- 
pend upon your League for not only sympa- 
thy, but money, for our missionary treasury 
in this crisis of our mission work. 

Such a response will prove ‘‘ good news”’ 
to our missionary secretaries, and will serve 
to inspire the hearts and strengthen ‘ihe 
hands of all our workers at home and 
abroad. 

(Signed) O. W. Scort, 
Conference President. 
OHARLES E. BEALS, 

President Providence District. 
WiiuiaM F, Davis, 

President New Bedford District. 
O. W. Scort, 

President Norwich District. 





Fresh from the Field. 
Rev. F. N. Upham. 


The Juniors Have a Lawn Festival. 


The Juniors of Grace Church, Worcester 
(Mass.), had a happy time on the lawn of Mrs. 
N. BE. Shedd, Wednesday, June 13, from 2.30 to 
8 o'clock. They were celebrating the 50th birth- 
day of their superintendent, Mrs. Roath. After 
refreshments Miss Lucy Richardson presented 
Mrs. Roath with fifty pansies and with a num- 
ber of other gifts from the children. The pastor, 
Rev. W. J. Thompson, shared in the good feel- 
ings of his little flock, for they gave him a fine 
bouquet. Lulu Shedd, secretary, sends us this 
interesting news. 


Another Lawn Party. 


This was at Providence (R. 1.), and was given 
by the League of the Edgewood Church, June 15, 
It was a perfect success financially and every 
way. 


Energetic Juniors. 


The Junior League of Willimantic (Conn.) 
has been uniting usefulness with pleasure. On 
May 28 the League arranged a patriotic enter- 
tainment and invited the local Post of the G. A. 
R. to be their guests on that occasion. The in- 
vitation was accepted, and the Post was out in 
full ranks and in full uniform. The audience 
was large, and the League cleared a good mar- 
gin. The money was invested as follows: The 
League has hired a seat in the church, paid for 
it, and placed at the head of the pew a card, 
printed: “Junior League Pew. Welcome.” 
This pew is designed for strangers. They 
also propose to buy with remaining funds a nice 
large map of Palestine to hang in the lecture- 
room for the use of the Sunday-school, and from 
which the pastor is to give a series of talks on 
“A Trip from the Sea of Galilee down the River 
Jordan to the Dead Sea.’”’ The Juniors need not 
be a cipher in any church. The more they 
“help,” the happier they will be. 


A Vermont Convention. 


The St. Johnsbury District held its fifth annu- 
al convention at Lyndonville, June 27 and 28, 
Twenty-two out of the thirty-three chapters 
sent over une hundred delegates. The report 
saying that the early prayer-meeting held at 5.30 
in the morning was well attended speaks much 
for the spiritual interest of the gathering. The 
presiding elder, Rev. J. Hamilton, recogniz- 
ing the strategic position of the League, was 
present and delivered a splendid address. The 
Juniors from St. Johnsbury were out in good 
force and sang to the pleasure of all hearers. A 
list of the topics discussed is presented. It is 
worth preserving and copyingtin other, meetings: 


“Junior League Work,” “The " “ Rela- 
tion of the League to Other Church Work,” “ How 
to Fill the Treasury,” “Christ and the Young 
People,” “The Great Need of the Epworth 
League,” “The Epworth League as a Unifying 
Power,” “What May the Young People Right- 
fully Expect from the Church?” “Consecra- 
tion.” Rev. Thomas Tyrie, of St. Johnsbury, de- 
livered the address at the Music Hall. The 
Christian Endeavor Convention of Caledonia 
County were fraternal, and sent Mr. John B. 
Chase to gracefully present their greetings. 
The meeting heard with sorrow of the death of 
Mise Nellie M. Smith, of Barton. A message 
was sent full of loving sympathy for the afflicted. 
Rev. I. P. Chase was elected district president. 





NOT BABES: BUT SOLDIERS. 
Rev, A. L. Smith, 

fee Epworth League ought to be a 

standing disproof of the false philos- 
ophy that treats youthful piety as a neces- 
sarily slight and feeble thing. If we, as 
Leaguers, are faithful to the object of our 
organization (as stated in Artiole II. of the 
constitution), and live up to the “ pledge ” 
that many of us have taken, to “seek... 
and help others attain the highest New 
Testament standard of experience,” eto., 
we shall find and show to the world that 
young people may be mighty “ soldiers of 
the cross.” 

The true purpose of the League, as ex- 
pressed in its motto, is to take the young 
life from the mantel-piece of the church 
where it ha. often been a mere ornament, 
and to put it to sturdy use. We trust that 
our youth are no longer merely to be 
amused and pampered by the church, and 
employed as a glittering bait to “ draw” 
other young people to us. Rather, let the 
Epworth League signify, both in name and 
in fact, that the masses of young Method- 
iste are organized for downright business, 
for the essential work of the church of 
Christ. We scorn to be nursed; we are 
ready to fight. 

The work of the Epworth League, as out- 
lined and divided in the constitution, has a 
sober look. It is no child’s play. Its thor- 
ough prosecution requires the ardors of 
intense spiritual life, the energies of deep- 
est devotion. It leaves no time for undis- 
ciplinary amusements. To pursue con 
amore these varied League activities is to 
move ina plane high above fashionable 
frivolities. The typical Leaguer is no card- 
shuffier. Still, he can laugh. He often 
overflows with delight. His is the deep joy 
of a follower and yoke-fellow of Jesus 
Christ. 

Let the Epworth League assert itself as a 
factor in true church-life, Let us be no 
ornamental appendage to the church, but 
ite right arm of power. 


South Newmarket, N. H. 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. 


A DAY'S FINE TRIP. 


the Money 


is the one to Gloucester by boat and return by rail on 
Saturday, July 2%. It gives: First,a beautiful sail of 
thirty miles; second, six hours at Gloucester and Mag- 
nolia; third, a carriage ride to Magnolia and return, 
with a magnificent sea view. 

Boat leaves Central Wharf at 9.90 a. mw. Number of 
tickets limited. Apply at once to 


GRAVES & DWIGHT, 
36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Maas. 





N.UB. — Money refunded if stormy. 
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/ SALT LAKE CITY LETTER. 
“ Tourist.” 


N stopping for a few days at Salt Lake City, 

I was fortunate in having a letter of intro- 
duction to Mrs. Emmeline B. Wes, one of the 
widows of the late Genera! Wells, who figured 
prominently in the early history of Salt Lake 
City. Mrs. Wells was born a Yankee, but left 
New England in the spring of 1840, with a party 
of Mormon colonists, who arrived in Salt Lake 
City the following October, when it was only a 
fort. She began her pioneer life in the wagon 
in which she crossed the prairies, but has her 
headquarters now in a delightful sanctum in 
which she edits a suffragist paper— The Wom- 
an’s Exponent, Mrs. Wells herself proved to be 
the most interesting exponent of Mormonism 

The Mormons do not temper their hospitali 
with the recollection of anything they have suf- 
fered from the Géntiles since their Mormon star 
has been in the wane. Fortunately for the 
tourist, their grievance is with the United 
States government, not with him. The whole- 
sale confiscation of Mormon property that took 
place after the passage of the Edmunds bill, 
opened wounds that have never cicatrized, 

When the Temple Block was restored after the 
general seizure, the understanding was that it 
was to be used for religious purposes only, and 
the Mormons have to go to the courts for per- 
mission to hold any secular entertainment in 
the Tabernacle or Assembly Hall. 

The Gardo House, the headquarters for dis- 
tinguished guests during Brigham Young’s life, 
has been hopelessly desecrated in the eyes of all 
good Mormons by being rented to a Keeley In- 
stitute. 

George Q. Cannon, the Congressman who de- 
fied public sentiment by taking his harem to 
Washington, had a palatial house that was 
seized in the general confiscation. In renting 
it out in furnished apartments, its arrangement 
for the congressman’s different wives and their 
families has made it very desirable for tourists 
who want suites of rooms, After his eviction, 
Mr, Cannon built a little colony of houses for 
his harem in a walled enclosure outside of the 
city that goes by the name of Cannonville. 

The Lion House, with its lion couchant in 
front and its dormer windows at the side that 
each marked off a family apartment, is still in 
Mormon possession. It is the house where 
most of Brigham Young’s children were born 
and where he died, occupied now by three of 
his senior wives, At his death Mr. Young left 
each of his wives a home and an income of $125 
a month,and each of his children property 
amounting to $21,000, One of the recent social 
events of note in Salt Lake City was a reunion 
of the Youngs, with five hundred members of 
the family present. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Wells, I met 
Mrs. Ameiia Folsom Young, who is reputed to 
have been the favorite wife. Publicity is one of 
the penalties attached to being singled out from 
sixteen wives,and hackmen are Mrs. Young’s 
especial bite noir, often driving under her 
windows, hoping to point her out as one of the 
objects of interest of Salt Lake City. A little 
sketch of Mrs. Young’s life recently appeared in 
one of the local papers that described Mr. 
Young’s courtspip as in some respects ideal, 
making it cover a period of two years. Persons 
who claim they know, say that when Mr, 
Young met Miss Folsom she was engaged to 
wed the cashier of the Deseret Bank, but it was 
an easy matter for the president of the church 
to dispatch the young man out of the city on 
important business and to intercept his letters 
to his fancée, whom he married himself before 
his return. 

On Sanday I visited one of the Sunday- 
schools that are held in the different wards of 
the city, and took mental notes on some novel 
methods of instruction. A catechism on church 
history was being conducted in the primary 
class, that included a drill on the Mormon 
presidents from the present head of the church, 
Wilford Woodruff, back to its founder, Joseph 
Smith. One of the questions in the catechism 
was, ‘What would you answer if a stranger 
should meet you on the street and ask you to 
what church you belonged?’ The answer in 
full chorus was, ‘‘ To the Church of Jesus Christ 
of the Latter Day Saints.” The intermediate 
classes were using secular readers, but an inno- 
vation was made a short time ago in introducing 
the Bible asa text-book into what they call 
their theological classes. One of the Mormon 
bishops was expounding the New Testament in 
one of the adult Bible classes, and his orthodoxy 
would have been unquestioned if he had not 
tried to reconcile the clause, ‘They neither 
marry nor are given in marriage,” with the eter- 
nity of the marriage relation, one of the chief 
tenets of his Mormon creed. 

Successful missionary work is being done in 
securing the attendance of Mormon children at 
the Gentile Sunday-schools. 

It has been the custom to have the sacrament 
administered every Sunday afternoon at the 
Tabernacle, but on account of the increasing at- 
tendanve of tourists, it was decided a few weeks 
ago to hold the communion service at the dit- 
ferent ward chapels in the evening. 

Rey. George Teasdale, the president of the 
Mormon missions in Mexico, preached at the 
Tabernacle, but he failed to confirm the report 
of an exodus of 25,000 Mormons to Mexico, that 
has had some currency in the West. He said that 
he would not predict any large exodus till the 
proposed railroad is started between Salt Lake 
City and Mexico. Despiteavery favorable ac- 
count that he gave of the colonies that have al- 
ready been planted, he cautioned anybody who 


might think of emigrating from pulling up 
stakes before investigating the situation. A 
great many persons, he said, have a'ready be- 
come disheartened and left the colonies, and he 
enumerated some of the obstacles that settlers 
are likely toencounter. Among them he named 
discouraging delays in reaching the missions. 
Every colonist is stopped at the Custom House 
and required to furnish an inventory of his fam- 
ily and his goods, a statement of his occupation 
and his purpose in settling, and credentials as 
to his character, that have to be sent to the City 
of Mexico to be passed upon before he can cross 
the Mexican line. After the work is fairly in- 
augurated it is not likely that Mexico, with her 
Catholic prejudices, will leave the colonies un- 
molested very long in the practice of polygamy. 

There has been a marked improvement in af- 
fairs in Salt Lake City under its Gentile govern- 
ment, in which the public schools have largely 
shared. The necessity that existed for the 
schools that were started under the auspices of 
the different ‘denominations has disappeared, 
and our University and its annex, Davis Hall, 
have both lost their patronage. Denominational 
work will probably be turned in the channel of 
deaconess effort. There isa large opening for 
work among young women brought to the city 
by Mormon missionaries, who, finding things 
misrepresented, have given up the hope of lead- 
ing virtuous lives. The present legislation is 
very lax when it enters the domain of morals, 
and there is some basis for the Mormon charge 
that “the last state of the city is worse than the 
first.’’ 

The question of Utah becoming a State is con- 
stantly agitated in Salt Lake City, with most of 
the Gentiles on the side of the opposition. The 
Mormons hold the balance of power in the Ter- 
ritory, and in the event of its becoming a State 
would in all probability have things their own 
way. Persons who see only Salt Lake City, it is 
claimed, know nothing of Mormonism in the 
corruption in which it still exists in Utah. I 
talked with a number of Gentiles, however, who 
would rather see a Mormon governor in author- 
ity, in case he were a resident of the Territory 
and a thoroughly reputable man, than the men 
who have been sent out from Washington, who 
value the office simply as a political plum. Gov. 
West, who is serving his second term, has fallen 
under the ban of both Gentile and Mormon dis- 
favor because he is a Roman Catholic and open- 
ly intemperate. Ata recent reception tendered 
him in Ogden, it was generally understood that 
he was not sober enough to appear till the latter 
part of the evening. 
etn admitting Utah as a State the Mormons 
would like to see the franchise restored to wom- 
en that they exercised for seventeen years before 
the passage of the Fdmunds-Tucker bill. 





NEW ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLY. 


Lake View, South Framingham, Mass. 
Rev, James Yeames, 


HE fifteenth annual session of the New 

England Chautauqua opened on Tuesday, 

July 10. The weather has been brilliant, the 

heat somewhat excessive, only once tempered by 
& most welcome and copious shower. 

Last year the counter attraction of the World’s 
Fair and the prevailing trade depression mili- 
tated powerfully against the financial success of 
the Assembly. Jupiter Pluvius poured out too 
copious tribute, spoiling the attendance and re- 
ceipts of fourevenings. This year the sun has 
smiled with almost too exuberant warmth. The 
number of persons present on most days has 
been in excess of the number last year. It is 
earnestly hoped that the increased price of tick- 
ets and the enlarged attendance may enable the 
management to meet the expenses. In 18934 
deficit of no less than $720 was left. This large 
sum, within some $60, has been raised by the per- 
sonal and most laborious efforts of Rey. William 
Full. A guarantee fund of about $500 was 
pledged last year, and the effort is being wisely 
and earnestly made to place the Assembly ona 
business basis. 

But even now the price is far too low for the 
rich and varied provision supplied. To place 
the money paid side by side with the program 
of a single day, is to show the absurd dispropor- 
tion between price and value. Here is a sample 
day, with its treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge, the key to which is thirty-five cents ! Mu- 
sic: Two hours of chorus training under the 
skillful lead of Prof. Boyd, the director of the 
music of Tremont Temple. Five hours of Sun- 
day-school training and Bible study, under the 
tuition of Dr. Hurlbut and Miss Harlow — in 
primary, intermediate and normal departments. 
Gymnastics: Two hours’ practical training with 
Miss Barnes, special instructor in the public 
schools of Woburn, Wellesley and Waltham, 
‘The Bible and Modern Thought ” — a lecture 
by Dr. Thomas. A lecture on “ Byolution” by 
Prof. Edward 8. Morse; a lecture (in costume) 
on “The Greeks,” by Mr. Elia 8. Yovtcheff; a 
lecture on “ Bacteria as Foes,” by Mrs. Minerva 
B. Tobey; a “Round Table” with Dr. Hurlbut; 
the day winding up with a grand concert by the 
full Assembly Chorus, aided by the quartet, each 
of whose members is a distinguished soloist, and 
by Miss Annie Frank Libby, a brilliant harpist, 
and Mr. Claude Fisher, a violinist who has few 
superiors. 

What a bill of fare! It is, of course, physical. 
ly impossible for every person “ to eat through 
the whole bill.” Then there are the extras of 
bells and fireworks and illuminations and camp- 
fires; lawn tennis and boating; an elocution- 
ary contest for diamonds and a scholarship; 








processions, vespers, vigils, sermons, services of 
song, Bible story illuminated by stereopticon 
splendors; processions, banners, garlands, the 
magician’s marvels, and Punch and Judy for 
the little ones! From morning bells at 6.30 
A. M. till warning bells at 10 Pp. M., with only 
brief intervals for such prosaic and material 
interruptions as hunger demands, it is one con- 
tinuous round of instruction and enjoyment. 
And all this for a money consideration of about 
two cents an hour! The wonder is that there 
are not as many thousands as there now are 
hundreds at Lake View. If the people of New 
England really knew what is to be enjoyed so 
near their doors, they would rush to this centre 
of spiritual and intellectual life, of moral, men- 
tal, and physical culture. 

The talent engaged both in the department of 
instruction and of entertainment this year is of 
the highest order, and we believe has, as a 
whole, never been surpassed. Perhaps Dr. 
Thomas’ remarkable lectures on ‘“‘ The Bible and 
Modern Thought” have been the pidce de ré- 
sistance of the profuse intellectual feast. Yet 
not second must be ranked the two brilliant and 
able lectures of Professor Morse, a man of en- 
tirely different mold, and with strongly di- 
vergent views, on “ Evolution.” But what shall 
be said of such lecturers as Leon Vincent,Peritz, 
Yovtcheff, Dr. Blakeslee, and James Clement 
Ambrose; such educators and experts in domes- 
tic economy, in physiology and hygiene, and in 
music, as Mrs. Minerva Tobey, Dr. Miller and 
Professor Dennee? With Drs. Robert MacDon- 
ald and W. N. Brodbeck as Sunday preachers, 
Bishop Vincent as Class Day orator, and Dr. 
Hurlbut, facile princeps, as teacher of teachers 
— what more need be said? Only this, again, 
that we are convinced tens of thousands in 
Massachusetts, to say nothing of the other New 
England States, are ignorant of the existence of 
the magnifient opportunity which the Assembly 
presents, or they would spend two weeks in 
such society and surroundings, if they fasted 
twice a week for the remainder of the year to 
secure the privilege of sharing in this “‘ feast of 
reason ’’ and “ flow of soul.” 

But now for a few brief notes on the days and 
the doings at this fifteenth Assembly. 

The first day was in charge of the W. OC. T. U. 
A devotional hour,a “ Y” hour, parliamentary 
drill and question-box, characteristic speeches 
by Dr. Miner, Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill and others, 
made a bright and busy program. Mrs. Fes¢en- 
den, State president, presided as ‘tothe manner 
born,” with grace and ability. 

The formal opening of the Assembly occurred 
in the evening. Dr. W. R. Clark, the guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend of the movement from the 
beginning, offered prayer. Dr. Clark was re- 
ceived with every demonstration of affection 
and regard by the large audience. His worth is 
known, his wise and versatile mind appreciated. 
We knew insome measure how he had worked 
and planned, but it was not tilla few days later 
he confessed to having played many parts in the 
early days of the Assembly, as a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water, and—an exploder of 
pyrotechnics! Who ever imagined this man of 
modest worth, of calm, judicial mind, of a sweet 
gravity and a wise cheerfulness as — a toucher-off 
of fireworks? The concert given by Mr. Her- 
bert Johnson and his Quartet Club was of the 
first order of merit. Mr, Hoyt Conary achieved 
such a success asa reader that he is invited to 
appear again before the Assembly closes. At the 
close of the concert the grounds were prettily 
illuminated, and fora while the sky was brilliant 
with soaring rockets and golden rain. But Dr. 
Clark was not the manipulator of punk and 
pyrotechnics. | 

Wednesday brought a considerable accession 
of numbers. The machinery of the program 
was now fairly started, and everything moved, 
as it has continued to do, smoothly and success- 
fully. Dr, Hurlbut must have been encouraged 
by the attendance on his classes this year. Some- 
what depressed by the general! experience at last 
year’s Assemblies, he had told us the previous 
evening how the size and enthusiasm of the 
Assemblies at Ottawa (Kan.) and Sedalia ( Miss.) 
had banished his boding fears. We hope Lake 
View has added lustre to the growing light of 
hope and. encouragement. In the morning 
normal class the Doctor took the ‘‘ Life of Jesus ”’ 
in ten consecutive lessons, and in the afternoon 
the next ten lessons in the International! Series. 
From the normal class at ten, Dr. Hurlbut passes 
to the young people’s class at eleven. The nor- 
mal class in the afternoon is followed by the 
Round Table. Dr. Hurlbut is kept busy, but 
his energy and urbanity are, alike, unfailing, 

Dr. J. B. Thomas began his series of ten lectures 
Wednesday morning. Normal Hall was well 
filled, and on more than one occasion since has 
been crowded. This is remarkable, for the 
Dector’s subject and his thoroughly technical 
and scientific treatment of his theme might have 
been perhaps thought hardly attractive to the 
popular ear, But, as a fact, no lectures have been 
more eagerly attended and more attentively list- 
ened to than these able and strong deliverances 
on “The Bible and Modern Thought.” They 
have set hundreds to thinking, and have been a 
general topic of conversation. Dr. Thomas is 
not only reverent and reliable as an expositor, 
he is also fully equipped for the scientific discus- 
sion. He has the faculty of clothing his theme 
with intense interest. He is a master of the art 
of illustration, and not without a rich vein of 
humor, by means of which he often brightens 
the erudite discussion of weightiest matters. 
An illustration of the fullmess and readiness of 
the Doctor may be given in the fact that in this 
first lecture he gave verbal quotations from 
Chateaubriand, Goethe, Coleridge, Patrick 





modern scientific method are that it is inductive 
rather than deductive. It begins with the fact, 
and goes on to the comparison of a group of 
facts. Thus the “homotype”’—as in wing, fin, 
arm,among animals— was discovered by com- 
parison. The study must go below the surface, 
“He who sees furthest in,” says Goethe, “ sees 
furthest on.” The line of examination must be 
vertical as well as horizontal. Geology, the re- 
corded history of the earth, must be studied, as 
well as the geography of ite surface. “Evolu- 
tion ” is a worn-out term, ever changing, indefi- 
nite and vague. Originally it meant the unfold- 
ing intoa larger form of the miniature germ. In 
every acorn is an oak. Opposed to this is the 
modern scientific view of “epigenesis ” — the 
creation of a new thing rather thav the growth 
of an old thing. The two combatants have 
changed helmets, and we are now fighting epi- 
genesis underjthe name of evolution. If evolu- 
tion be “the coming of ong thing out of 
another,’’ does the ‘chicken evolve into the hen, 
and the hen into an egg? Does Leonardo da 
Vinci’s wheelbarrow — for he was its inventor — 
exist in all the wheelbarrows in the world? This 
theory of evolution improperly attacks the 
genetic idea. We have not only succession, but 
production. The scientific temper of the age is 
seen in the breadth, minuteness and persistency 
of investigation. Darwin studied the earth- 
worm, the head-gardener of the universe, for 
forty years. Comparison needs to be careful, 
The leaf-bug may resemble the rose-leaf, the 
human brain a walnut kernel, but the one has 
no vital connection with the other. 

Mr. Leon Vincent’s lectures are given in the 
auditorium, and always attract large audiences. 
His four subjects this year were: ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
Predecessors,’”” ‘Shakespeare’s Youth and 
Dramatic Career,’’ ‘Eccentricities of Some 
Authors,” and “ James Russell’ Lowell.” Mr. 
Vincent has a distinct faculty for collating facts 
and clothing them in lucid and attractive phrase. 
He is a favorite here, and though he expressed 
the fear that his repeated appearances might be 
growing monotonous, a very general desire was 
expressed by vote that he should return next 
year. 

After dinner Professor Morse discoursed in his 
own delightful way on “ Modes of lllustration.” 
He talked and chalked, doing both graphically, 
and the latter, as one of old wrought evil, “ with 
both hands earnestly.” The most interesting 
part of his lecture was that on the new photo- 
engraving process, and color-photography. By 
using plates, each prepared to exclude some 
color, and laying these negatives over a thin 
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film of asphaltum, a matrix is obtained of each. 
As the asphaltum is hardened by exposure to 
light, a series of electrotypes is ultimately se- 
cured, by the combination of which, printed 
over each other,a colored picture is produced. 
The Professor showed interesting specimens of 
each kind of work. 

Mrs. Minerva B, Tobey has lectured at 5 o’clock 
each afternoon on “ Household Sanitation.” 
Her eleven lectures have covered, “The Home: 
Its Location and Cellar; ” “ Plumbing; ” “‘ Heat- 
ing, Lighting and Ventilation; ” “Water and 
Ice Su ;” “The Art of Entertaining;” 
‘‘ Bacteria as Friends and Foes; ’’ ‘“‘ Co-operative 
Housekeeping;” “‘Dust and its Dangers;” 
“Milk, Marketing, Disinfectants, etc.”” No 
wonder the ladies have crowded to hear these 
lucid and instructive and most practical talks. 
Mrs. Tobey has studied under the instruction 
and advice of Professor Sedgwick, of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Mr. Frederick Tudor, 
the authority on sanitary architecture. 

The evening’s entertainment was given by the 
Grecian Art Tableaux Company, with readings 
by Miss Vora Burpee. This chaste and elegant 
entertainment delighted all. Miss Burpee is an 
illustration of the successful practice of the 
canon: “The height of art is to conceal art.”’ 
She is unsurpassed as a reader. 

Thursday found the throngs busily wending 
their way from pavilion to auditorium, from 
Normal Hall to the Hall on the Hill. Wednes- 
day’s experiences had evidently whetted appe- 
tite. The whole Assembly seemed to be living 
out the motto of the class of 94, which graduates 
on Wednesday next — “ Ubi mel, ibi apes! ”’ 

Dr. Thomas’ lecture was a continuation of 
Wednesday’s theme. The scientific temper cre- 
ates the wide-open, penetrating eye. All instru- 
ments of science tend to become instruments of 
precision. We ofttimes see more by seeing less. 
The higher you increase the power of the micro- 
scope, the more you must reduce the diaphragm. 
Then, guess boldly. The intuitive faculty works 
immediately beside the rational. Emerson, an 
intuitive philosopher, speaks with ridicule of 
those who “flounder in the mud of dialectics.” 
Great discoveries, as in the case of Newton and 
gravitation, are made suddenly. Tyndall himself 
writes on ‘‘ The Function of Imagination in Sci- 
entific Work.” The atom itself isa subject of 
imagination. The law is the object of discovery 
by the hypothesis or theory. Then comes verifi- 
cation. The deductive method is now employed. 
Even the simplest problems of science possess 
difficulties of verification. Later observations 
correct earlier assertions. Spencer’s “Synthetic 
Philosophy ” contradicts his ‘Social Statics.” 
Men mistake their own abilities. Goethe did 
not consider himself a poet, but was sure he 
understood the theory of light! Socrates said : 
“ Hear a dream for a dream,’’ The scientific ob- 
server is trustworthy only so long as he keeps to 
facts which he has seen and can verify. The 
Bible is not unfriendly to the scientific method. 
Though Prof. Jowett said twenty years ago, 
“Scripture has retreated before science,” the 
exact opposite is true. Science has retreated 
before Scripture. The Scripture method is the 
scientific method. The Bible first gives the facts, 
physical and personal, Then comes the Mosaic 
dispensation, with the tabernacle—a micro- 
scopic miniature of the universe. In the outer 
court all is nature; the altar of earth, the offer- 
ing from the flock or the soil. In the inner 
court the grain has become the shewbread, the 
beaten oil fills the lamp, the fragrant gums have 
been manufactured by human hands to burn in 
the candlestick, which displays human art and 
handicraft. Last comes the Holiest, where no 
artificial light shines, with the four-square ark 
and the mysteriouscherubim. Here is Law — 
out of sight, inflexible and eternal, graven on 
books of stone, Then follow Psalms, Prophets, 
Christ. He opens eyes and ears, and makes the 
world an Interpreter’s House. Every weed un- 
folds its marvelous secret as He touches the hid- 
den spring. The Bible is the only book of re- 
ligion which is a book of facts. Then, theorize. 
“ How will ye understand all parables?” Solve 
the parable. The latent thoughts of God are on 
every side — guess the riddle! ‘Consider the 
lilies, how they grow.” Next, verify. ‘Come 
and see.” If not the tfuth, believe it not. 

Rev. Ismar J. Peritz lectured in the afternoon 
on “The Manners and Customs of the Jews.” 

Perfectly familiar with his subject, he held the 
attention of a large audience, and increased the 
interest and value of his lecture by showing 
phylacteries, fringes, etc. 

A musical entertainment closed the day’s pro- 
gram. 

On Friday morning Dr. Thomas spoke upon 
“The Result of the Modern Attitude of Scien- 
tific Thought towards the Bible.” This atti- 
‘tude is (1) Radical. The tactics of science 
seemed to be, “Deny all things and demand 
Proof of everything.” (2) Agnostic. It re- 
sembled the skeptic’s prayer: ‘O God, if there 
be a God, save my soul, if I have asoul!” (3) 
wer (a) From within. It studies the book 

in detail, first by a textual criticism, then by a 
her or advanced criticism. The so-called 

Higher Criticism gives every symptom of early 

. Seventy years ago the Tiibingen theory 

Was popular. It prated of Pauline and Petrine 
ideas, and claimed that the Gospel history was 
under the influence of the one or other 

Now, the Tiibingen theory is dead and 

» and the Tiibingen University is remem- 
Only as the tomb of a great dream. The 
modern Higher Criticism resembles the Ti- 
bingen theory. It speaks of priestly and pro- 

Phetic elements, and claims that the history is 

by these elements. Within the thirty 

Years of its life the Higher Criticism theory has 

Teversed its scheme, It is unscientific because 








it attempts to decide questions by study of the 
Hebrew text. Now the book must be treated in 
connection with the surroundings. The critical 
assault comes also (b) from without. 

is said to be in conflict with the facts of 
science and history. Some urge that the Bible 
is unscientific, or, at least, non-scientific. 
Now, we must allow that the Bible 
makes certain statements as to facts of the 
universe. The Vedas and the Koran are full of 
vaporous utterances which do not profess to be 
scientific. But the Bible, like Jesus Uhrist, 
comes down tomen. It plants man in Asia. It 
states the westward migration of the race. It 
knits itself into the actual phenomena of the 
universe. So it touches history, deals with the 
human being—the body, mind and soul. It 
does not use the technical language of the 
scientific treatise, but is not, therefore, a non- 
scientific book. Darwin’s “Origin of Species” 
could be picked to pieces in the same way as the 
Bible is criticised by Prof. Huxley, because 
therein the whale is “ not said to be not a fish!” 
What is “species?” Suppose forty-four out 
of a herd of buffalo-bulls were vanquished by 
the forty-fifth? Does the victor originate? 
The origin of species is, after this manner, 
the continuation of that which did not begin 
to exist, does not exist, and therefore cannot 
continue to exist! The Bible has no sharp con- 
tradictions of conclusions of science, but the 
highest conclusions of modern science have 
been anticipated by the Bible. 

The evening’s entertainment was of a high 
order, and most successful, The Weber male 
quartet assisted the chorus, as did also the As- 
sembly quartet and Miss Libby, the graceful 
and skillful harpist. It is satisfactory to record 
that there has been no repetition of the unfort- 
unate experience of some former years, when 
once or twice the entertainment fell below the 
pure and lofty standard always sought to be 
maintained at Lake View. Every concert and 
entertainment this year has been worthy of a 
Christian and intelligent management and au- 


dience. 
(Continued next week.) 








EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Report of the Committee of Visitors. 


HE committee of visitors from the New 
England Southern Conference has pleasure 
in noting the presence and participation ofa 
like delegation from the New York East Confer- 
ence. Those who have attended the examina- 
tions express general satisfaction with the re- 
sults. Little criticism of an unfavorable char- 
acter has been heard; yet uniformity of excel- 
lence is hardly to be expected, either in the im- 
parting or the receiving of instruction, where a 
large corps of teachers is concerned with a nu- 
merous body of pupils of so varied antecedents as 
are seen here. We record with pleasure the 
adoption by the teachers of modern and im- 
proved methods. Special reference is had to the 
use of written examination papers prepared be- 
forehand, and of the blackboard for extempo- 
raneous recitations. It cannot be too often re- 
peated that half knowledge, or inaccuracy in 
learning, is ignorance; and it is thus that “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing.”” Accuracy 
in learning is acquired only by persistent, un- 
yielding, merciless drill. Teachers may not 
spare, nor pupils become impatient, under the 
severity which alone will bring laurels to the 
former and lasting honor, success and usefulness 
to the latter. The methods that will effect this 
are the methods here employed. Without mi- 
nute detail, your committee would mention with 
much commendation the department of ancient 
languages, in which an adequate preparation for 
any college or university in the land may be ac- 
quired. The study of our own language is hardly 
second in importance to that of any branch in 
the curriculum; and it is gratifying to know 
that a large class in rhetoric is pressing on with 
a good measure of zeal and success to find the 
knowledge and practice of ‘‘ English undefiled.” 
The Commercial School may be commended as 
equal to any similar institution in its facilities 
for imparting a business training. Mr. Strick- 
land, the head of this department, is known as 
the author of a treatise on stenography, recently 
issued and received with public applause. 
Classes in mathematics, botany and astronomy 
show commendable progress of students and 
enthusiasm of teachers. The best and most ex- 
tensive collection of botanical specimens for 
East Greenwich and vicinity ever gathered is ex- 
hibited by the class of this year. In the branch- 
es of a common English education, which is an 
indispensable qualification for American citi- 
venship, superior facilities are here afforded to 
those who, for a variety of reasons, fail to secure 
the benefits of the public schools. The crowds 
who gathered to listen to the prize declamations 
and readings attest the excellence of 
instruction as well as the diligence and suscep- 
tibility of the class in elocution. 

Mention may not be omitted of the recitals in 
music and elocution, and of the graduating class 
in vocal culture, who offered a program and gave 
an exhibition rarely equaled on any similar oc- 
casion. It is most gratifying to be able tosay 
that the instruction in all départments of music- 
al education here has been restored to the excel- 
lence which it acquired a quarter-century since, 
even if it may not be confessed to surpass the 
days of Tourjée and Parsons. The work of the 
Art Studio, also, appears to be approaching the 
standard of former days, and the year just clos- 
ing witnesses marked progress in that direction. 

The Sunday services and the addresses of this 
anniversary have been of an exalted character ; 
and it is hoped the lessons imparted may never 








depart from the memory of those to whom they 
were addressed. It would be a high privilege for 
any young person to pass four years under the 
instruction of a faculty composed of such men 
as were represented by Professor Rice, of Wes- 
leyan University, who preached the sermon be- 
fore the graduating class. 

Your committee sees with pleasure the contin- 
ued orderly and well-conducted discipline of the 
school. Uniform courtesy appears to mark the 
intercourse of students with teachers and with 
each other. Good order apparently character- 
izes their deportment both within and without 
the buildings. Not many reprehensible acts 
have come to the knowledge of the visitors by 
their own observation é6r by report; and they 
are giad to learn that such as have occurred dur- 
ing the year have been met and disposed of by 
the firm and yet mild administration of the prin- 
cipal, to the maintenance of good order and the 
establishment of justice with the least possible 
degree of pain on the part of the offender, The 
religious influence prevalent has doubtless con- 
tributed to this state of affairs, as it has led 
many young hearts to the choice of a new and 
higher life. 

The Academy is in a prosperous condition, do- 
ing good work for society, as it has done many 
years of its history, and with no visible cause for 
anticipating the end of its lifeand usefulness 
for centuries tocome. It appeals to its friends 
for help in increasing its accommodations by 
the erection of a new edifice for housing its stu- 
dents. Whoever will make to it such a gift will 
erect to himself a monument more enduring than 
brass. 

For the Committee, 
M. J. TALBOT, Chairman. 
NATHAN HUBBELL, 
N. Y. East Conference. 








The Late Mr. Rothwell. 

The Chronicle, of Brookline, in its issue of 
July 14, contains the full text of the fitting 
address made by Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, D. D., at 
the funeral services of the late James Rothwell, 
and also the resolutions passed by the quarterly 
conference of the Brookline church, of which 
the deceased was a member, expressive of the 
high appreciation felt by the church for the 
Christian character and life of the departed and 
his very generous beneficence towards the new 
edifice now in process of erection. In Dr. Brod- 
beck’s eulogy, among much else that was richly 
deserved, he said: “ He felt a deep interest in the 
work of our church in the South among the freed- 
men, and often, as I learn from those who have 
that work upon their hearts and hands, contrib- 
uted liberally cone its support. For the same 
reason he ures interested in the establish- 
ment jof the e’s Uharch of Boston. Its 
under ying pene ple—a church which should 
be for the people eee 9 ve of eee yoo 
race or color— met w his heart; y appro proval. 
Hence he gave of nis, , 4. for its blish- 
ment; and when a few years ago it became nec- 

to remove the debt from it in order to 
save the valuable property to the church, he was 
one of the first and most liberal contributors 
toward that end. But it was especially in the re- 
ligious needs of his own Fem oy A bat he was 
most deeply interested. From the hour in which 
he became a resident of this beautiful suburb, 
he felt a desire to see a church of his own de- 
nomination here which would be commensurate 
with the surroundings and needs of the place. 
For many years, while still a member of the 
Tremont Street Church, he was an 
annual contributor to our Methodist Church as 
it then existed in the ne my and when the time 
came which seemed to be auspicious for the 
church to enter upon an enlarged sphere of use- 
fulness in the community, he entered heartil 
into the project, giving ¢ the benefit of h 
counsel, and becoming at once the largest con- 
tributor to its financial necessities. “ think 
about the only disappointment he felt, as he 
realized that his life-work was about done, vowed 
out of the fact that he had not been permit 
to see this work completed.’’ 





Bishop Vincent is reported as saying at Chau- 
tauqua that he had no patience with those 
preachers who always have a hobby, and who 
are always letting it be known. “The pulpit is 
the preacher's Le ga and no man of character, 
or who wants what he does say to amount to 
anything, can ed “to incessantly denounce 
the Church of Rome, or to eternally y preac ro- 
hibition, or to be fanatical on the subject of the 
second advent, or any other topic of quite gen- 
eral importance.” 
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The Family. 


A SUMMER LONGING. 


I must away to wooded hills and vales, 
bys ae broad, slow streams flow cool and 
silently, 


i 
And idle barges their sails — 
For me the nade sunset glows and pales, 
And green fields wait for me. 


I long for shadowy forests, where the birds 
Twitter every tree; 

I jonas fee blossomed leaves and lowing herds; 

And Nature’s voices say, in mystic words, 

“ The green fields wait for thee.” 


1 dream of uplands where the primrose shines 
And waves her yellow ~ above the lea; 
Of tangled copses swung with trailing vines, 
Of open vistas skirted with tall pines, 
Ww green fields wait for me. 


I think of long: sweet afternoons, when I 

May lie and listen to the distant 

Or hear the breezes in the reeds that sigh, 
shrill and d 


by er apres yey ry 
In fields that wait for me. 


These dreams of summer come to bid me find 
The forest’s shade, the wild bird’s melody, 
While summer’s rosy wreaths for me are twined 


While summer’s lingers on the wind, 
And green fields wait for me. 
— George Arnold. 








THE BROKEN FOLD. 


Dear, my friend, grieve not o’er much 
For the vanished voice and touch; 
Sit not ing, white and cold, 

At the broken curtain-fold. 


Thou this little chamber hast, 
But the house is high and vast. 
He hath freedom now to go 

In and out, and to and fro. 


O the crystal-fountained halls! 
O the rosy- windowed walls! 

O the music and the bloom, 

As he treads from room to room! 


Backward shal! the curtain flow 
In the little chamber low ? 
Shall he here return and dwell, 
Bearing sprays of asphodel ? 


Bide thou a while 

In thy place; nor weep, but smile. 

Some day — sweet day! ~~ thou shalt rise, 
Smooth the fold, and meet his eyes. 


~ JAMEs BUCKHAM, in Independ«.i. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Nay, ah nay! 





“Tis not thy work the Master needs, but thee, 
The obedient spirit, the believing heart.” 


It is for active service soldiers are drilled 
and trained and fed and armed. That iswhy 
you and I are in the world at all—not to 
prepare to go out of it some day, but to 
serve God actively in it now, — mmond 


. 9 * 

Every summer is also aspringtime. In- 
deed, we may make this a test of growth. 
Every ray of sun which does not open the 

und to new sunlight, is not feeding it, but 
Faking it. This is the true test of growing 
foree. It opens the beautiful reactions be- 
tween itself and the growing thing, and 
creates an openness for yet more of itself. 
— Phillips Brooks. 


It is not enough in this time that one here, 
another there, should let his light shine, 
your little candle in ite corner and my little 
can mine. The world requires more 
light than that produces. These separate 
beams give enough ligbt to e by, but do 
not give the splendor of noontide spiritual 
illumination. Light must be focused and 
made intense by issuing from a large, con- 
centrated and intense body. Christians must 
unite their light more than ever before, that 
their light may go to a greater distance. 
Like the great torch in the hand of warn | 
Enlightening the World, it must be a myri 
candle power. This we can produce by 
union, Light decreases as the square of the 
distance. We must produce great flaming 
lights of power and heat strong enough to 
carry their thrilling beams into far concen- 
tric circles of — yg beyond 
our present thoug ¢.— Mra. M Gales. 


® . 
In God’s eternal plan, a month, a > 
Ts but an hour of some slow Aprit day 
Holding the germs of what we hope and fear 
To blossom far away. 
We pra for growth and strength; ‘griet’s dread- 
May be, in God's wi rpose, ripening rain 
's wixe pu ripening ; 
He only knows how all our ighest powers : 
Are perfected in pain. 
— From “ The Desired Haven.” 


+ 
. 


If the Psalms can take us back to the 
bi hills and a oa of nature, who 
should be fonder of them than we, who are 
pent within the grimy walls and beneath 

e stifing atmosphere of the city? We 
see little here of the wonder and beauty of 
the world. The processes of the seasons 
are © — bare eo ae aie ike 
the green 0: ng, an or e 
glory of pAnk. into the solemn beauty of 
autumn; but we hardly know what is going 
on. We have precious memories, > 
which often call up acountry scene 
even in the crowd and bustle of the streets; 
we all escape fora little in the summer 
months back to contact with our mother 
earth; and even in the city there are 
patches here and there of nature’s handi- 
work, Even the child has 
flower that flourishes outside the window. 

And, circumscribed as the view may be 


outwards, we can generally have a pretty 
unimpeded view upward to where the sun 
comes forth from chambers rejoicing as 
a strong to run a race, and the embat- 
tled. host of the stars marches over 
the sky. But our opportunities are at the 


ppstantnney Sted, thabes, deved tomas 
the most of the ities we have. As 
the insects which visit flowers whose sweet 
cat Sam Siemans of peeese, Ses os 
with probosci: ° aang 
with which to rifle the honeyed spo: which 
& tained a a hing h 
a eager w . 
when we have the opportunity, will enable 
pe Hep — the secret of nature. And 
Psalms can us, for they 
will teach us not re t in the 


world. ye 


He's never flustered because he’s got a big 
score to make up, or upset because he thinks 
he’s all right now. He isn’t a brilliant play- 
er, but he’s asure one. He does his best 
every time.” There is philosophy in that 
method of playing lawn-tennis. e should 
do well if we shaped our lives to 
it. When Peter was exercised over the 
question whether John was going to have a 
longer term of service here than the other 
disciples, Jesus said to him: ‘‘ What is that 
to thee? Follow thou Me.” Our duty is to 
attend to our own special work, whether we 
7" ahead of others or behind them.—8S. 8. 
mes. 


“We are made of obdurate metal, and 
Heaven must needs smite us with terrible 
force. Isaw a huge pile of rough, crude 
iron-ore just taken from the bowels of a 
mountain; it was useless, but full of possi- 
bilities. They threw it into a furnace seven 
times heated. When it came out like a 
mill-stream, it had been born again. The 
old worthless elements had been consumed, 
and it was — creature. gd ve 
was apparently a t sorrow; the flames 
were cruel, and the heat was not to be 
endured, 

“ But the period of tribulation was not yet 
ended. A little later on the bars into which it 
had been cast were heated to a white heat 
and placed under a trip-hammer. The 
sparks flew as the blows fell; every flying 
spark was aremonstrance. But the design- 
er who needed that iron for a special pur- 
pose hay ir it to aplanof hisown. It was 
no easy ; but the trip-hammer fell with 
redoubled energy, and at last the metal 

elded. It took the shape required; and if 
t had had consciousness, it would have 
been grateful for both hammer and furnace. 

“The soul must go through the furnace 
and into the forge and under the trip-ham- 
mer; it takes shape slowly, and then only 
Py, blows. God’s hammer is God’s love. 

e wishes us to be all we can be; and afflic- 
tion is the only means by which the end can 
be accomplished.’’— Ry. Groran H. Hep- 
WORTH, in “‘ The Life Beyond.” 





AN ANGEL IN THE WAY. 
Belle V. Chisholm. 

STHER GARLAND had been chosen a 
delegate to the Epworth Convention 
which was to meet at Cleveland, and for 
weeks she had been looking forward to 
what she hoped would be the sweetest ex- 
perience of her life. She was a wide-awake, 
earnest young Christian, and in this great 
gathering of the young people of the church 
she anticipated such help in her new life as 
she had never before received. The very 
thought of mingling with so many kindred 
souls inspired her with new zeal in the cause 
she so dearly loved, and it was the sorest 
disappointment of her life when she found 


,that her bright anticipations were not to 


be realized. There was a ‘‘ tie-up” on the 
trains of the central division of the B. & O. 
R. R. when the time for the long-expected 
event arrived, and as there was no proba- 
bility of a settlement for days to come, 
nothing’ remained but for the delegates to 
abandon the trip, no matter how reluctant 
they were to do so. 

“T am very sorry you have been disap- 
pointed, Esther,” comforted her pastor, Mr. 
Olyde, when Esther came to tell him of the 
visit in the dull country she would be com- 
pelled to substitute for the delightful jour- 
ney she had been anticipating. ‘I am in- 
deed disappointed myself, for I have been 
counting very much on the inspiration you 
would bring back from these meetings to 
quicken our young people to a more earnest, 
consecrated living; yet notwithstanding the 
reluctance with which we accept the trial, 
perhaps in after days we may find out that 
it was an angel who stood in the way we 
had marked out.”’ 

“*T cannot see what an angel could have to 
do in connection with a railroad strike,’ re- 
plied Esther, wonderingly. ‘Certainly 
those heavenly messengers could have no 
sympathy with the unrestrained passions of 
men,” 

*“ And yet it was an angel that blocked the 
passage when Balaam attempted to force a 
journey that God opposed.”’ 








journey to such a convention as that now 
assembling at Cleveland?” 

“He may have other work for you, 
Esther,” replied Mr. Clyde. “I am of the 
opinion that God frequently turns us from 
the course we have chosen for ourselves by 

us with an unseen angel. Often 
the path into which we desire to turn seems 
to us the one in which we can best glorify 
our Heavenly Father, but nevertheless it 
may not be the one He has chosen for us to 
tread. Sometimes He has other work pre- 
pared for our hands. It may be more im- 
portant work than that selected by our- 
selves, or it may be lowly, insignificant toil, 
such as we would pass by unnoticed, but if 
God has set it—a task to be accomplished 
by us — His angel will turn us into the way. 
You are worried and disappointed this morn- 
ing because, instead of being permitted to 
worship the Father on the mountain-top, 
you have been turned aside into an obscure 
country place, but there may be an angel in 
the way opposing your progress, an unseen 
angel who with drawn swordis pointing you 
to your God-given tasks. Hence turn aside 
cheerfully, and do not forget that there are 
souls to be saved out in the green country 
as well as in the scorching city. Because 
you have missed a coveted blessing in not 
being allowed to meet and mingle with the 
earnest, consecrated young people in attend- 
ance at this convention, do not close your 
eyes to the lowly work lying around your 
feet. Be on the lookout for opportunities to 
speak a work for Jesus wherever and when- 
ever there is need.”’ 

Esther promised to keep her eyes open, 
and in fulfilling that promise she found 
many opportunities for the wayside work 
which but for the little talk with her pastor 
that morning she would not have thought 
of performing. She had not visited her 
uncle’s family since she was a child, and 
was scarcely prepared for the contrast be- 
tween her own beautiful, happy home and 
the gloomy, discordant one into which she 
received rather a cold welcome. The girls, 
Belle and Nora, treated her politely, but 
they returned her warm greeting in are- 
strained, formal way that chilled her to the 
heart, while Dick, the elder brother, nodded 
to her coolly, and after touching the hand 
she offered with his rough brown fingers, 
simply ignored her presence. Her aunt was 
kind enough, but her brusque way was very 
trying to Esther’s sensitive nature; hence 
it was not strange that a very homesick 
girl crept into the old-fashioned high bed in 
her room that night. 

She awoke with the sun in the morning and 
with a determination to win her way into 
the good graces of the und trative 
family; she began the search for opportu- 
nities to serve, in such a winsome way, that 
before the day was over even Dick acknowl- 
edged that she was not a bit ‘‘stuck-up”’ 
with ‘city airs”? like most town girls he 
had met. By her sunshiny ways and will- 
ingness to lend a helping hand wherever 
she could be of service, she soon gained a 
victory over the prejudices of her rural 
friends. 

‘*Won’t we be late for Sunday-school?”’ 
asked Esther, anxiously, on Sunday morn- 
ing, as Belle dallied over her toilet. 

“Oh, yes! It is past time now,” an- 
swered Belle, glancing at the clock. “ But 
I don’t care; I’m never in time, and this 
hot weather I’m not particular about going 
at all, and if it were not for father’s worry- 
ing I should stay away altogether.” 

“Why, Belle! ” exclaimed Esther, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ And the lessons are so very inter- 
esting now. I’m sure I do not like to miss 
a single one.”’ 

**You’re queer,” laughed Belle; ‘‘ but I 
am ready now, so come along,’ and the two 
girls hurried out to the carriage waiting at 
the gate. There was room enough for 
Dick, but after helping the girls in and ar- 
ranging the curtains, he sauntered off, and 
the carriage drove off without him. 

“T am afraid I have crowded Dick out,” 
said Esther, glancing after the retreating 
figure. 

“Dick does not incline to go to meeting 
very often,’ lied his mother, sadly. 
“Dr. Murray does not seem to be very suc- 
cessful in gathering the young people into 
the church. I sometimes think that a 
change would be best.”’ 

“Tt might,”’ assented Dick’s father, ‘‘ but 
I am inclined to think that the principal 
trouble is with the young people them- 
selves. There is nothing but parties and 
picnics and tomfoolery of one kind or an- 

other in their heads. Of course Dr. Murray 
is not the best preacher in the world, but he 
is a good man, and if the young people 
would try to walk in his footsteps they 
would never go very far astray.” 

Esther agreed with him after listening to 





“You don’t think God objected to my ' a good practical sermon from the lips of 





the pastor, and after the close of the serv- 
ice she lingered a little to take him by the 
hand and tell him how much good his ser- 
mon had done her. That was the begin- 
ning of an acquaintance between the old 
pastor and the young stranger, out of 
which, in the providence of God, much 
good was to emanate. 


There was no young people’s meeting in 
connection with this church; but it was not 
because Dr. Murray had failed to urge the 
claims of the church upon them that his 
young people remained uninterested. At 
that Sabbath evening prayer-meeting 
Esther consented to give a brief account ot 
the young people’s organization in the 
church at home, and so much interest did 
she succeed in arousing that, at the close of 
the service, quite a number of the young 
folks remained to talk over the propriety 
of organizing an Epworth League in their 
own midst. The result was that before 
they left the house arrangements were 
made for another meeting at which there 
were enough young people present to or- 
ganize a chapter, which gave promise of 
much growth and activity in the future. 
Esther led the first meeting, and by her 
tact succeeded in persuading many of the 
new members to take up their cross of 
serving at the very beginning. She in- 
spired others by her own enthusiasm, and 
before her visit to the country was over the 
League of her planting had become a strong 
and thrifty organization, in which her cous- 
ins Belle and Nora were earnest, active 
members. After the first few nights Dick 
attended regularly, too, although he refused 
to become even an associate member. 
From the very first hour of the birth of the 
League the burden of all the prayers had 
been for the outpouring of the Spirit upon 
them — for a genuine revival of religion in 
their own hearts; and as God is a prayer- 
answering as well as a prayer-hearing God, 
the “showers of blessing ” came while they 
were yet speaking. 

Such a revival as it was, and right in the 
midst of hay-harvest, too. But notwith- 
standing the busy season, the people had 
time to wait upon the Lord, and though la- 
boring hard all the day long, they forgot 
their weariness while sitting, often far into 
the night, listening to the old yet ever new 
story of Jesus and His love. There were 
over fifty new converts among the young 
people of the church, and many who had 
years before confessed Christ and who had 
been serving Him afar off, were now roused 
to a sense of their responsibility, and began 
their Christian living in earnest. Dick was 
one of the first to ask for prayers, and after 
he found the Saviour he began immediately 
to tell others what the love of Christ had 
done for him. 

“Tt was surely an angel of God who stood 
in the way of your going to the convention 
in July,” said Mr. Clyde, after Esther had 
returned to her city home. ‘God hada 
work for you to do in that obscure country 
place, and by the hand of an unseen angel 
turned you aside to accomplish it.’’ 

**T can see the angel-hand in it now,’’ re- 
turned Esther, “ and never again will I set 
up my weak judgment in the face of God’s 
leading, for He always does all things well.” 








GETTING READY TO LOOK BETTER. 


LD Aunt Betsy was warming herself by the 

kitchen fire, and sipping the tea which 

had been given her by the kind-hearted young 

lady who had found her shivering outside in 
the wintry wind. 

“Ts dat yer mudder?” she asked, with a smile 
of admiration at the sweet-faced, white-haired 
lady who entered the room. 

* Yes aunty,” replied the gt 

“Looks mos’ better’n you do,” observed Aunt 
Betsy, turning from one to the other reflective- 
ly. hen with achildish laugh she muttered: 
é ~ folks has de ‘vantage nowadays, eho 
nuff. 


“So I shall look better by-and-by?” an- 
swered the girl, with an am smile. 

Aunt Betsy’s wrinkled old black face assumed 
a serious expression as she replied : — 

“*Pends "pon whether yer gittin’ ready to 
look better, chile.”’ 

Aunt Betsy was not generally considered § 
philosopher. Indeed, some people thought she 
was not quite right in her mind, but in 
case, at least, she uttered a truth worth ponder- 


“Fine 
desire to be beautiful is a natural and 
laudable one. It need not be discouraged in 
any girl. But itis a mistake to suppose 
personal attractions depend wholly or chiefly 
upon symmetry of feature or delicacy of com- 
Pieri pene. teen at De 

ot lon, e n' 
lady whom T described to my friends 
beautiful. Soon afterward, when I 
tunity unobserved to study her face 
was much surprised to see that she 
single — feature. What in a bi 
view I taken for beauty was simp! 
of expression and charm of man 
which any one can cultivate, and so 
to look better. 


There — be exceptional cases, like 
scribed by Victor H where a noble 
“masked and calum. by the face,’ 
general the countenance is an index of t 
acter. A lack of intelligence makes 
perfect features and complexion d isa) 
and unsatisfactory.— Selected. 
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House Decoration. 


PICTURES AND THEIR FRAMES. 


HE framing and hanging of pictures, as well 
as the selection of them, are important ad- 
juncts of artistic decoration. Without pictures 
walls are bare and cheerless, but it must be con- 
fessed they may be made eye-sores. Family 
photographs spotted about the wall, funereal 
views of dismal, unwholesome subjects, dead 
game in the dining-room, and above all, coarse, 
cheap chromos of fruit and flowers, are utter 
abominations. 

With the latter class, however, many of the 
modern lithographs cannot be tabulated. Some 
of the roses, lilacs and primroses that have been 
issued in cheap form are worthy of hanging in 
any ordinary dining-room or chamber. In- 
ventions of new processes are rapidly making art 
a necessity, not a luxury. 

But in pictures, as in every other decoration, 
the question should be, concerning the room in 
which they are exhibited, ‘To what use is this 
room to be put ?”” What is fitting here, as else- 
where, must rule. 

For instance, who wishes to open her eyes in 
the morning upon a battle scene or the simula- 
tion of any tragedy? Surely the world is full 
enough of sorrow without embalming it in our 
domestic art. Let us have sunshine and cheer- 
fulness, grandeur and sublimity in representa- 
tion. Let our children and guests only see the 
‘good, the true and the beautiful,” rather than 
the reverse. This is merely our duty to ourselves 
and our fellows. 

Pictures in water-color are deservedly growing 
in popularity. They suit every style of room. 
What is lovelier within a city house than to have 
before us, in contrast with the close-shut streets 
without, copies of the breezy country, with long 
perspectives of sky and sea, shore and mountain ? 
How they lift one out of this work-a-day world 
to the serene regions of poetry and peace! If we 
bave not nature, let us cherish its similitude. 

Water-color frames should be white witha 
beading of gold or silver, surrounding a mat 
tinted to accord with the color of the room/ Of 
course the width and form will depend upon the 
size ofthe picture. The mat immediately sur- 
rounding it must carry out its general tone. 
Thus a light picture should have a white mat. 
The perspective of any picture is increased by a 
deep molding. 

Outdoor scenes in oil should be framed in gold; 
an interior scene will need to have its coloring 
supplemented by something harmonious. Some 
will need a narrow or broad line of crimson with- 
in the gold; others look well with oak outside 
of gold, Pictures of peasant life, or of street 
urchins, seem rather incongruous in heavy gold. 
Wood outside a gilt molding would be more 
suitable. 

Etchings, with their soft, mellow shadings, 
are in vogue, and are a great accession to home 
decoration, They are best framed in dark gold 
leat or oak and oxydized silver with, perhaps, a 
touch of black enamel. The mats should be of 
the same color as the paper of the etching. Pho- 
togravures and heliotypes, in fact reproductions 
by all new processes, follow the same rule. We 
cannot be too thankful that the genius of the 
nineteenth century has thus brought into popu- 
Jar use the genius of all its predecessors and con- 
temporaries, Today the families of the mechan- 

ic and the farmer can hang upon their walls for 
the delight of their little ones such lines and 
tints of glorious beauty as a short time ago only 
the rich ones of the earth could provide. 

In hanging pictures the size of the room as 
well as its lighting is to be considered. A large 
picture dwarfs a room and allows no perspective. 
A jumble of black and white, water and oil col- 
ors, is an incongruity. It is best totry the larg- 
er pictures in various places, and select their 
spaces by a good light. Of course the largest 
should occupy the place of honor. Cross-lights 
cannot be avoided, but the chief lighting should 
fall upon the same side as the light of the pict- 
ure. Avery handsome piece deserves a place 
over the mantel, but it must be large, or it will 
hang too high to be appreciated. The height 
should be about fiveand a half feet, or the height 
ofa medium-sized person. Small pictures may 
hang a little lower. Anything like a pyramidal 
effect is to be avoided. 

Again, to be deprecated is the girlish fashion 
of covering chamber walls with a heterogeneous 
collection of cards and photographs, as if they 
had broken out in blotches of some strange dis- 
ease. In this there is neither dignity nor beauty. 

are wall arrangements of interlacing rings 

of wire, into which these small, incongruous 

es may be stuck, thus confining the dis- 

order to one place. A couple of such hangings 

may be made decorative. To scatter their con- 
tents is puerile. 


By all means let the girls and the boys, how- 
ever, each have pictures illustrative of their own 
, Only guiding them to select the really 
beautiful and avoid the tawdy and meretricious. 
It is an education to have a correct taste in form 
‘nd color,and one that will have an influence 
Onall their future lives. There are plenty of 
800d, noble souls who have no more correct taste 
art than a kitten has. Yet they would be just 
“8 good and far more interesting and helpful, if 
Were not continually torturing their best 
friends by an ignorance of those art laws, @ 
of which gives so much exquisiteand 
pe happiness. Goodness is enhanced by all 
Sweetness and light that culture can af- 
In ugliness dwells no virtue.” — HmsTER 

in Household News. 





MY MENDING-BASKET. 
Be ates Meo ctouness of, illest; 
Yot the Bult Birees that hows through ite 
Seems always to stand at flood-tide! 
And the garments lie each other; 
T look ou them often ant cigh, ' 
Shall I ever be able to 
With a pile that has grown two feet high ? 


There’s 
tn ages, always, of stockings; 


And the nit Me b 
~ , are are playing uatton- 
Also leave without any delay. 


But ah! underneath there are 
Rariod Soup on the carth's eocene! 
bp ae the first of the autumn, 
t when the trees have grown green! 


There are to be ri; and made over; 
There Any <b oo out in their 


There are intricate tasks — all awaiting 
One magica! hour of “ spare time.” 


Will it come? Shall I ever possess it ? 
I start with fresh hope s 

Like a wilce’-the- wine allures me; 
Like a will-o’-the-wisp fades away. 


For the basket has never been empty, 
During all of its burdened career 
But once, for a few fleeting moments, 
When the baby upset it, last year! 


— Bessik CHANDLER, in Harper’s Bazar. 








About Women. 


—— It is now permitted in Japan that a native 
woman may remain single if she so choose. 
The Mikado has recently issued a decree to that 
effect. Heretofore, if found unmarried after a 
certain age, a husband was selected for her by 
law. » 

Miss Maria Gonzales Hermosillo has been 
appointed by President Diaz of Mexico to the 
Office of postmaster at Teocaltiche in the State 
of Jalisco, Miss Hermosillo is the first woman 
that was ever appointed to an office in Mexico, 
and the new departure has created a sensation 
among the women of the republic. 

—— The home of Mrs, Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood is in Hoopeston, Ill., about three hours by 
rail from Chicago. The household is a small 
one, consisting of husband, wife, and one small 
daughter, Hazel. Mrs, Catherwood was born 
and educated in Ohio, though her ancestry, like 
that of most Western folks, is Eastern and 
New England. She confesses to three weak- 
nesses, old silver, fine old prints, and—her 
typewriter. 


—— Mrs. M. French-Sheldon, the African ex- 
plorer, has sailed for London en route for Africa. 
Her purpose is to establish colonies in the coun- 
try on the Tuba River, about six hundred miles 
north of Zanzibar. The population of this re- 
gion is about 40,000, who are said to be indus- 
trious,and most of them are runaway slaves 
who have received their manumission from the 
British East Africa Company. 


—— Miss Sophie A. Nordhoff, a former stu- 
dent of medicine at Washington, according to 
foreign papers, has been appointed a physician 
at the famous Woman’s Clinic of Professor von 
Winkel, in Munich. She is extremely popular. 


—— The yearly salary of Ida Lewis, the fa- 
mous keeper of the Lime Rock Lighthouse, at 
the south end of Newport Harbor, is $750 and 
two tons of coal. She is past fifty now, her hair 
slightly streaked with gray and her face some- 
what rugged and weather-beaten, but she is 
still alert and strong. She began her wonderful 
record of life-saving with the rescue of four 
small boys, whose boat capsized in the harbor 
before her, 


—— The Philadelphia Record says: “‘ A woman 
in New Orleans has undertaken the establish- 
ment of an industrial school in which servants 
are to be thoroughly trained for domestic serv- 
ice, and provided with proper diplomas in testi- 
mony of their proficiency. There will be a de- 
mand for the services of the graduates of this 
school in all parts of the country.” 


—— From the New York Hvangelist we take 
the following very interesting paragraph: — 


“The Woman’s Department of the World’s 
Fair ought to have had in it a piece of work 
uced by a Swedish girl now living in lowa. 
he came to Iowa about fifteen years ago, direct 
from Sweden, where her father was a loom- 
maker. She was without. money, and as she 
knew more about weaving than about anything 
else, she tried to get weaving to do. But she 
had no loom,and could not find any one to 
make one for her. Undaunted by this obstacle, 
she borrowed an axe, saw and auger, and set to 
work to make her ownloom, She made her own 
reeds, warping bars and harness; she made 
part of the loom herself, and when it was com- 
pleted it worked perfectly. It is a neat, thor- 
oughly loom, on which ite owner has 
woven thousands of yards of cloth and carpets, 
beside towels, table-spreads, and several shawls. 
Its owner has built a neat little house from the 
of her work onthe loom. She has spun 
dyed her own wools, and has given an ex- 
pene Ml illustration of what a woman can do if 
she will. 


—— Miss Clara Barton has returned to Wash- 
ington from the Red Cross’ Relief work in the 
Sea Islands of South Carolina. For ten months 
she has been working, on an average, nineteen 
hoursa day. Thousands of families have been 
fed and sheltered, and no one knows how many 
lives have been saved. Miss Barton, before her 
departure, published in the Charleston News and 
Courier a strong appeal for aid for the sufferers 
along the coast of the mainland, who have been 
hardly touched by the relief work, and who are 
almost as destitute as were the people of the Sea 


Islands. The South Carolina papers can hardly 
praise Miss Barton enough. 


—— Mrs. Mabe! Loomis Todd, whose husband, 
David P. Todd, is the well-known professor of 
astronomy in Amherst College, has written a 
valuable little book, entitled “Total Eolipses of 
the Sun.’”’ Mrs. Todd has doneall the work her- 
self, going to original sources for information ; 
but as the proof has been carefully read by 
Prof. Todd, he also becomes a sponsor for its 
accuracy, 











Little Folks. 


ROY’S VICTORY. 
Kate 8. Gates. 
'T was a perfect springday. Roy Preston 
stood by his open window looking out 
wistfully. It seemed hard to stay in such a 
day. 

But he turned resolutely in a moment, and 
putting his chair with the back to the win- 
dow, sat down, took his books, and was 
ready to study, when the door opened. 

“Now, Royal G. Preston, you can just get 
your cap while I put up your books, and then 
we will go for a game of ball,”’ said the new- 
comer, coolly depositing the book in Roy’s 
hand under the table, and tossing another 
behind a chair. 

Roy looked undecided for an instant. 

It is, 80 to speak, your duty togo,” pur- 
sued Tom Graves, “ aside from the fact that 
you need the air and exercise. We want to 
start the season well by beating the town 
nine, and we won’t unless you will pitch for 
us. Come on, old fellow! You're coming, 
willy nilly, so don’t stand there hesitating 
any longer.”’ 

Some one, with his arms full of books, 
passed Roy’s door just then, and went on 
upstairs. Roy picked up his books and sat 
down at once. 

“T can’t go,Tom. There’s no use talking, 
I must study.’”’ 

** Ah, yes,’’ said Tom, reflectively. ‘‘ Your 
decision is unalterable, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, isn’tit? But Roy, old 
fellow ’’ —Tom dropped his bantering tone 
suddenly and spoke earnestly — “ Roy, 
aren’t you carrying this matter a little too 
far? I'll be just as glad and proud of you 
as any one can beif you get the highest 
honors, but it doesn’t seem to me that it is 
worth sacrificing everything for, is it?” 

Roy’s face flushed. 

“T can’t give it up now, Tom,” he said; 
“that fellow shall not have a chance to crow 
over me. I mustand will come out first. 
Now, don’t hinder me any longer.” 

“ All right,’ answered Tom, with a laugh. 
“ Tl] move on, though I’m notin the habit 
of being told quite so plainly to go. I am 
devoutly thankful that I never undertook 
such an undertaking. I hope I never shall, 
and I wish you hadn’t.”’ 

Left alone, Roy found it hard to set him- 
self to work again. Tom’s words had rather 
disturbed him. Was he sacrificing too much 
to this desire of his to graduate with the 
highest honors of his class? He went back 
in thought to the time when he entered the 
Academy. From the very first there had 
been a rivalry between Arthur Rogers and 
himself. To begin with, it had been friend- 
ly and good-natured; but slowly and sure- 
ly — Roy could not quite tell how—it had 
changed. They had grown bitter towards 
one another, and envious; they hardly spoke 
now. Roy knew, in his heart of hearts, this 
bright spring afternoon, that he fairly hated 
his rival. “‘I haven’t a doubt but he does 
me also,” he said, in self-justification. 

The contest was a sharp one. Almost 
side by side they stood, and each was trying 
with all his mightand main to come out 
ahead. It seemed to Roy, as he sat there 
thinking, that he could see himself as he 
was when he entered the Academy. ‘I was 
a good, happy fellow then,”’ he said to him- 
self, with a sigh; ‘‘ but now I am bitter and 
ugly asI can be. I wonder, as Tom says, if 
itis worth it. Well, I’m init, and I won’t 
back out now. I will come out ahead some- 
how, seeifIdon’t! Now I am going to 
work.”’ 

So all that beautiful afternoon two boys 
shut themselves up and pored over their 
books with aching heads, not from love of 
study so much as from a bitter determina- 
tion to defeat the other. 

Several days later, Roy went to one of the 
teachers to borrow a book for reference. 

‘“* It is on the desk in my room,” said Mr. 
Orr. ‘ You can take it to your room if you 
like.” 

Roy found it at once, and was turning 
away with it when a bit of crumpled paper 
on the floor attracted his attention. He 
stooped and picked it up, hardly knowing 
why he did so, but the instant he glanced at 
it he put it in his pocket and hurried off to 





his own toom. He had seen but the two 


words — “‘ History Questions,”” The spring 
term examinations came this week, and his- 
tory was his weak point. If only he might 
just glance at this paper! He would not 
really read a single question — only just get 
an idea about them! “ It couldn’t do much 
harm,” he pleaded, as he paced the floor. 
And then he seemed to hear Tom asking if 
it were worth while to sacrifice his honor ? 
He started, and took the paper from his 
pocket as though it were a hot coal. Had 
it come to this, that he was tempted to be 
dishonorable ? 

He stood still in dismay. Should he not 
destroy the paper at once? No, he could 
not make up his mind to do that; he would 
put it away in his desk for the night. 

All night he tossed restlessly, sleeping but 
little and dreaming troubled dreams. Morn- 
ing found him worn and tired,and still unde- 
cided. Sometimes conscience seemed about 
to carry the day. ‘I’ve been bitter and en- 
vious and ugly,’’ he would say, “bat I 
haven’t done anything mean or dishonor- 
able yet, and I won’t.” But then, instead of 
putting the temptation out of reach, he 
would parley with it again; he could not 
giveitup. ‘I won’t read a single question 
through. I'll only get just the faintest idea 
of them — that’s all; and what odds can it 
make, when I shall study like a dog any- 
way?” 

All day Roy fought his battle, with a dis- 
heartening sense that his better self was 
losing ground all the while. 

After study hours in the afternoon he 
went for a walk by himself. 

“T wish I never had seen the miserable 
paper,” he said. ‘What made me touch 
it? I wish that I could lose the key to my 
desk so that I could not get at it.” 

But the key was safe in his pocket, and 
Roy knew that he must decide the question 
one way or the other, He strode on 
through the town, and before he realized 
where he was, found himself at the entrance 
of a little cemetery now unused. Ashe 
stood leaning against the gate, resting, he 
read the quaint inscriptions on the stones. 
All were old, some very old. He wondered 
vaguely if years after he was dead some liv- 
ing, active boy like himself would stand by 
his grave and wonder about him. Had any 
one lying so quietly there at rest, been 
tempted as he was now? If they could 
speak to him, what would they say? “Be 

thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life,’’ was the inscription 
on a stone near where he stood, Roy read 
it once, twice, three times. 

“A crown of life.”” Was he risking his 
now? Must he choose between that beau- 
tiful, far-off crown and this coveted honor ? 
Yes; something seemed to tell him he was 
deciding a question for eternity. If he con- 
quered, a glorious future seemed possible to 
him; if he was overcome, then somehow it 
seemed to him that he could never win that 
crown of life. 

He went back to his room, shut the door, 
and fought the battle of his life. He 
hated and despised himself, but the bitter, 
envious spirit he had cherished so long had 
weakened all that was good in him; it 
seemed like slaying a giant to kill it; it 
would not die. But, weak and worn, far 
into the night he crept to his desk, and tak- 
ing out the paper tore it to atoms. 

Then he dropped on hisknees. ‘O God, 
forgive and help me!” he prayed over and 
over again, until a solemn peace came into 
his heart, and like Jacob of old he knew he 
had received a blessing. 

The next day, the first time for over two 
years, he went up and knocked at Arthur 
Rogers’ door. 

“*T know you’re surprised to see me,” he 
said, as he went in, “ but I want to know if 
we can’t give this thing up. I mean in the 
way we are doing it. Idon’t believe the 
highest honors in the world will pay us for 
losing our friendship and feeling so hard. 
Besides, I cared so much to win that I was 
— tempted to do the meanest thing in my 
life. Arthur, I don’t suppose you would 
yield to such a temptation, though I almost 
did, but I want you to know that I feel very 
differently. I shall study and do my best, 
but not as Ihave. Oan’t we be friends, and 
not rivals ? ”’ 

“T think we can,’ said Arthur, huskily, 
putting out his hand. ‘I am more thank- 
ful than I can tell to give it up, for it has 
seemed to me that I never was so miserable 
in my life as I have been lately.” 

So the contest was over, and no one but 
the professor ever knew which did come 
out ahead, both boys urging that it should 
not be made known even to themselves. 

“Tm awfully glad, Roy,” said Tom; “ it 
always seems a pity to me to get a thing 
when you’ve got to pay more than it is 
worth for it, and I couldn’t help feeling that 





that was what you were doing.” 
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Editorial. 





WALKING BEFORE GOD. 


OW shall we walk before God? With 
habitual reverence, counting every 
place holy ground, and looking for visible 
manifestations of His presence at all times. 
With habitual vigilance, wakeful, watchful, 
earnest, both in private and public, remem- 
bering what enemies are round about as 
well as who it is that seeth us with all- 
searching eye. With habitual gladness, 
joying in the loveliness of His character, 
the freedom of access He permits, the 
abounding grace He bestows, the count- 
less gifte of His hand, and the. bliss of His 
presence. With habitual consecration, the 
whole heart devoted to Him, the whole 
life a perpetual sacrifice. Surely, this is 
the true, normal Christian life. He who is 
not pursuing it cannot be fully pleasing in 
His sight. 








A COMMAND TO LOVE. 


OME stumble over the fact that God 
commands the love of His creatures, 
love being a thing which cannot be com- 
pelled by law. Love, they say, must come 
freely and spontaneously, or it is worthless. 
How, then, can it be a matter of command 
— “Thou shalt love?” 

The explanation is this: God is so far 
above us that without the authorization of 
a positive command we should not feel that 
we had the right to give Him our affections. 
It is His place to assure us that we may love 
Him by issuing a royal mandate requiring it. 
A monarch is regarded as conferring a favor 
upon his subject by coming to visit him; 
the invitation must proceed from above, 
not from beneath. 

The wooing of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert of Coburg whom she married had to 
be conducted in a different way from that 
of ordinary people who meet on a level. 
The social position of the Queen was so 
much superior to that of the Prince 
that the latter could not make the first 
advance nor offer the lady his hand, 
as is usual with lovers. She had to make 
the proposition, and she managed it with 
much skill as well as delicacy. It was a 
bestowment of highest favor on Prince 
Albert when she in a certain sense com- 
manded his love, 

So when God stoops to enter the poor 
dwelling of our hearts, and even proposes a 
covenantof marriage with us, He is bestow- 
ing a most princely gift which may well 
take the form of an order. It is for Him to 
make the first advances and indicate His 
royal pleasure. It is for us most heartily 
to respond, wondering the while what He 
can see in us that should make us the 
recipients of His bounty, but gladly ac- 
cepting the glorious privilege of becoming 
closely united to Him. 











CROSSING THE LINE. 


IFE has its seasons, like the calendar 
year —its spring, summer, autumn 
and winter; and when we pass from one 
of these divisions or periods into another, 
we cross a line as significant, and also in 
some respects as shadowy, as that which 
divides spring and summer, or autumn and 
winter. These transitions are, in most 
cases, the critical points of life. Ohild- 
hood passing into youth, youth into young 
womanhood and manhood, these into ma- 
turity, and maturity into age, are in gen- 
eral the seasons when life, physical, mental 
and spiritual, is in most danger from the 
influences which are striving to cripple 
and ruin it. 

This is particularly true of the period 
when young manhood and young woman- 
hood are crossing the line which separates 
them from maturity. Oh, the watchfulness, 
the care, the solicitude, the firmness, the 
faith, the fidelity to ideals, which are 
needed to carry the human soul safely 
over from the innocence and dependence 
and trust of its earlier years, to the wisdom 
and strength and self-reliance of manhood 
and womanhood ! 

It may be that some of the thousands of 
young people who are even now ap- 
proaching this critical period in life, may 
scan these pages to see if there is not 
somewhere a message for them, What 
helpful word can we bring them? In- 
deed, what message is there which has 
help in it, save the dear old Gospel mes- 
sage of trust in the Lord and in the power 
of His might? Seek your strength in Christ, 
young friends! Cling to Him as you never 
clung before, when you are brought face to 
face with the serious problems of manhood 
and womanhood, There are unknown 





temptations, perplexities, doubts, strug- 
gles, disappointments, surprises, sufferings 
and discouragements awaiting you. This is 
inevitable. The great change of life comes 
between the twentieth and twenty-fifth 
years, and in the reconstruction, too often, 
the simple faiths and untried ideals of youth 
are swept utterly away. Now, if ever, you 
need some mighty wall of defence and 
shelter to be your bulwark against the 
forces of evil. You will find that sup- 
port in Christ, and only in Him. He can 
give you strength to conquer all these new 
and fierce temptations. He can shed clear 
light upon all your perplexities, dispel 
your doubts, and turn your disappointments 
and defeats into triumphs and rejoicings. 
Keep close by His side while you are cross- 
ing this shadowy but momentous life-line. 
Philosophy, good advice, self-confidence — 
all these helps ure of little avail in the 
really trying times of life. But if you will 
trust utterly in Christ, He will bring you 
safely into the “large place’ of firm, 
established Christian manhood and woman- 
hood. 








CURRENT THOUGHT FOR JULY. 


NE of the surest signs of midsummer 
is the blossoming on every publish- 
er’s announcement and bookseller’s bulle- 
tin of the seductive-titled summer novel. 
This year there seems to be an unusually 
prolific crop of these highly-colored flowers 
—for the reason, perhaps, that in hard 
and perplexing times people like to forget 
their troubles by indulging in some cheap 
mental diversion, like reading sensational 
novels, It isa curious, and yet not wholly 
unaccountable fact, that during periods of 
business and social depression the saloon, 
the theatre and the sensational publisher 
thrive as at no other time. People crave 
some kind of nepenthe — and get it too, no 
doubt, in physical and mental dissipation. 
But this does not justify the dissipation. 
Among the long list of ’ 


Summer Novels 


one finds a few that are really worth read- 
ing— such are Frances Mary Peard’s “ An 
Interloper,’’ which describes the change for 
the better ina man’s character due to a 
wife upon whom all his relatives look 
down; ‘“‘ The Exiles and Other Stories,” by 
Richard Harding Davis; ‘‘A Traveler from 
Altruria,” a socialistic fantasy by Mr. How- 
ells; and ‘‘The Potter’s Thumb,” by Mrs. 
F. A. Steel, all published by the Harpers; 
“The Story of a Modern Woman,’’ by Ella 
H. Dixon (Cassell); ‘‘A Pound of Oure,”’ 
by W. H. Bishop —a powerful description 
of the growth of the gambling habit; 
“Salem Kittredge and Other Stories,’”’ by 
Bliss Perry (Scribner’s); ‘‘His Vanished 
Star,’”” another of Miss Murfree’s pictur- 
esque and powerful Tennessee mountain sto- 
ries (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ); ‘‘ Cleopatra,”’ 
by George Ebers (Appleton); and “ A Sub- 
urban Pastoral,’”? by Henry A. Beers (Holt 
& Oo.). The extreme of legitimate (?) sen- 
sationalism and questionable morality is 
reached in such novels as ‘‘ The Grandee”’ 
(translation) by Armando Palacio Valdés: 
“Esther Waters,’”’ by George Moore; and 
“The Wings of Icarus,” by Laurence 
Alma-Tadema. It is too bad that such 
subtly corrupting stories are able to get the 
apparent sanction of reputable publish- 
ers. 
It is always a relief to turn from the de- 
batable land of fiction to such uniformly 
pure and noble and helpful literature as one 
finds in the domain of 
Biography. 

The peaceful and graceful charm of such 
abook as ‘‘The Pioneer of Religious Lib- 
erty,” by Oscar H. Strauss, is worth the 
doubtful excitement of a dozen well-rec- 
ommended novels. This is a life — and, in- 
cidentally, a defence—of the gentle 
Quaker pioneer, Roger Williams. It is an 
appreciative and pleasing study (Century 
Oo.). 

A charming life-story is “Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, the Greatest of the Venetians,” by 
Rev. A. Robertson. It was this brave 
monk-philosopher whom Mrs. Oliphant 
characterized as ‘‘a figure unique in the 
midst of this ever-animated, strong, stormy 
and restless race.’’ Statesman as well as 
philosopher, it is said that among Sarpi’s 
papers were found the germs of many of 
the modern doctrines of constitutional 
government. 

An interesting, but not particularly im- 
portant or valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of Napoleon I. is the first volume 
of Olaude Francois de Meneval’s ‘“ Me- 
moirs”’ covering the years from 1802 to 1815 
(Appleton). 

W. J. Linton, in his biography of “ Whit- 





tier,’’ has added another delightful, but not 
very critical, volume to Scribner’s “ Great 
Writers ”’ series. 

“ Recollections of a Virginian” is the 
autobiography of Gen. Dabney Herndon 
Maury. It is a book full of interesting per- 
sonal reminiscences and readable anec- 
dotes, and will be welcomed particularly by 
survivors of the Civil War, irrespective of 
party. 

Science and Education. 


Many of the text-books for the opening 
of the school and college year are already 
on the market. Prof. W. L. Montague, of 
Amherst, has issued a volume of ‘‘ Modern 
Italian Readings in Prose and Poetry,” 
which will be of great assistance to stu- 
dents of Italian desiring brief classic selec- 
tions for the study both of the language 
and literature (0. Schoenhof, Boston). 
An excellent historical text-book is Prof. 
John Fiske’s ‘‘ The War of Independence ”’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Oo.). It is partic- 
ularly well adapted to the needs of young 
people. Macmillan publishes a somewhat 
unique and striking ‘‘ Study of the Biology 
of Ferns,” by Prof. George F. Atkinson. 
“Man and Woman” is a thoughtful and 
thoroughly scientific study of sexual char- 
acteristics, by Havelock Ellis (Scribner’s). 
“ Athletics for Physical Oulture,’’ by The- 
odore O. Knauffe,is a valuable little treatise 
on a branch of modern education which, to 
say the least, is not neglected in these days 
(Tait & Sons). 

Professor Drummond’s Lowell Lectures on 
“The Ascent of Man,’ which attracted so 
much attention at the time of their deliv- 
ery, have been published in book form by 
James Pott & Oo. They should be read — 
and, if possible, possessed — by every think- 
ing man, and especially every clergyman. 

Some of the most interesting books of the 
present month treat of the ever-delightful 
subject of 

Travel. 


Australia is a wonderful land — very dif- 
ferent in many respects from the other con- 
tinents —and Mr. Guy Boothby’s ‘‘ On the 
Wallaby; or, Through the East and Across 
Australia,’’ reads almost like a fanciful ro- 
mance in some of its desctiptions. Itisa 
very pleasant book for summer reading 
(Longmans, Green & Oo.). Mr. M. M. Shoe- 
maker’s ‘** Kingdom of the White Woman,”’ 
which one, at first glance, would suppose to 
be a lurid novel, turns out to be a very in- 
teresting account of Mexican travels (Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co.). ‘‘ My Summer in a Mor- 
mon Village,”’ by Florence A. Merriam, is a 
good description of community life in Utah 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Oo.). Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has given us a very readable and 
helpful little hand-book in his ‘‘ Oxford and 
her Oolleges’”? (Macmillan &Co.). A wild 
and lonely desert trip is described by Capt. 
Hamilton Bower in his “‘ Diary of a Journey 
Across Thibet”’ (Macmillan) — very differ- 
ent from that other interesting volume of 
personal reminiscence, ‘‘ My Paris Note- 
Book,’’ by the author of “An Englishman 
in Paris ”’ (Lippincott). 

A few 

Essays 

worth mentioning, among the July books, 
are Mr. Richard L. Gallienne’s ‘Prose 
Fancies,”’ light, airy and readable (Put- 
nam’s); ‘‘ Romantic Professions, and Other 
Papers,” by Mr. W. P. James (Macmillan); 
‘* Windfalls of Observation,” by Edward 8. 
Martin— very bright and graceful papers 
(Scribner’s); and — of a somewhat heavier 
and more literary-philosophic character — 
a study by J. J. Jusserand, entitled, ‘‘ Piers 
Plowman; A Contribution to the History of 
English Mysti hag 

The bulletin of the month contains a few 
important 

Religious and Theological 


books. ‘The Christian Ministry, and Other 
Writings,’ by Theodore ©. Pease, is a me- 
morial of the late Professor Pease of Ando- 
ver Seminary, and contains a sympathetic 
introduction from the pen of Prof. Egbert 
O. Smyth (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). ‘‘ God’s 
City’ isa volume of sermons, marked by 
great intellectualand spiritual power, from 
the pen of Canon Scott Holland, of St. 
Paul’s Oathedral, London (Longmans, 
Green & Co.). The same firm publish a val- 
uable historical study, by Canon Bright, of 
Oxford, entitled, “‘Waymarks in Church 
History.» Thomas Whittaker publishes a 
volume of religious ‘‘ Addresses ” by Dean 
Hole, of Rochester, England. This volume 
is timely, as Dean Hole is about to lecture 
in this country. Another of Principal Fair- 
bairn’s thoughtful and spiritual volumes, 
just issued by Randolph & Oo., is “‘ Religion 
in History and in Modern Life.” “The Life 
and Teachings of Jesus,” by Arthur Ken- 
yon Rogers, is a somewhat radical study of 





————__ 


the sources of the Gospels and the sayings 
of Jesus (Putnam’s). Many friends of 
Brooke Herford in this country will grate- 
fully welcome his volume of “ Sermons of 
Courage and Oheer,” published by the 
American Unitarian Association. 

The midsummer 


Magazines 

are almost always among the brightest 
and most interesting issues of the year. 
For students of charities the July num- 
ber of the Century has an admirable 
paper entitled, ‘‘What German Cities Do 
for Their Citizens.””» —— Economie articles 
of interest in the July Forum are Mr. Hart- 
er’s “The Money that would Rule the 
World,” and Mr. Schuyler’s ‘The Govern- 
ment’s Failure as a Builder.” ——-The July 
Atlantic has a strong literary flavor, the 
“Letters of Sidney Lanier ” and the article 
on “ Lucretius ” being especially good, —— 
The best thing in the July Harper’s is Mr. 
Howells’ charming narrative of his first 
visit to New England. —— Particularly in- 
teresting and seasonable is ‘‘The North 
Shore of Massachusetts,” in the July Scrib- 
ner’s, —— Lippincott’s has an admirable pa- 
per on “ Mill-Girls.’”’ ——“ The Meaning of 
Corporations and Trusts,’’ by L. G. McPher- 
son, is a thoughtful and timely article in the 
July Popular Science Monthly. 








The Wage Regulation. 

HE late disturbances in the industrial world 
have called public attention anew and im- 
pressively to important phases of the labor prob- 
lem. Though the strikes have happily disap- 
peared, there were principles and claims involved 
which remain to be considered. There is a good 
deal of human nature in both labor and capital; 
the claims often made on either side are unten- 
able and will not be ultimately recognized by the 
Christian public. To securea final adjustment 
the equitable mean must be ascertained and ac- 

cepted as the basis of settlement. 

Of the many yuestions involved in this labor 
struggle we select one for consideration today. 
‘Who shall determine the rate of the wage?” 
was a leading question in the late struggle in 
the West. The question is simple; and to per- 
sons who have not considered its wide bearings 
the answer appears to be easy and is often fiip- 
pantly rendered. But simple as the matter ap- 
pears, it involves principles which affect not only 
economic subjects, but the civilization of the 
modern world. The question really goes to the 
root of the whole matter and requires the care- 
ful consideration of the most thoughtful men. 
The answer to it, if given in one way, leads to 
barbarism; if in another, opens to us a better 
future for humanity. If the question had been 
propounded two hundred years ago, it would 
have been answered in one way, while the same 
question today would require a different answer. 
Let uslook at the matter for a moment from 
these two standpoints. 

Two hundred years ago the matter would have 
been adjusted by the parties in immediate inter- 
est; that is, by the employer and the employee. 
No one would have thought of any other meth- 
od of adjustment, for the reason that there was 
no need of any other method. The parties them- 
selves were abundantly able to settle the terms 
of the contract. The laborer was on a level with 
the employer. Capital was widely diffused 
through the community; there were many em- 
ployers of labor as well as many who waited to 
sell their labor to the highest bidder. The ma- 
chine had not arrived. Hand labor was univers- 
al. The material was produced onthe farmand 
the manufacture was carried on in every house- 
hold. Each town, and even hamlet, was a little 
republic, independent, to a large extent, of the 
rest of the world. Large capitalists or firms were 
the rare exceptions. Small manufacturers could 
operate as advantageously as large ones. In 
many departments a few hundred dollars would 
establish a man comfortably in business; and 
those who employed labor were dependent upon 
the supply just about them. Under these con- 
ditions the laborer was really as independent as 
the capitalist; he had no need to combine with 
his fellow craftsmen; the single man was inde- 
pendent. If his labor was not wanted by one 
employer, he had but to turn to another, for ev- 
ery town had many employers of labor. 
even if he failed of ajob, he was always able to 
set up a small business for himself, since he had 
an invaluable and inalienable estate in his un- 
muddled brain and his two hands. 

In the modern world these conditions are all 
changed by the introduction of steam, 
ity, various mechanical inventions, and the new 
possibilities for the use of capital. There is 20 
longer productive hand labor; the work has 
gone to the factory, and the machine has Tt 
placed the cunning of the human hand. 
of the many employers in the town or villag® 
there is the single capitalist or huge corporation. 
Under these new conditions, capital, in larg? 
amount, is indispensable to the most economic 
production. The small producer is driven 
the wall by the greater advantages of the larg? 
one. Asa resuli, the capitalist mo 
production and controls the labor market by be 
ing able to dictate terms. The laborer is 
tothe hard necessity of accepting what he offers 
or going without employment. The moder® 
man finds it impossible to compete with the 
modern machine. The machine, which has 
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placed twentieths of the laborers, is 
owned by the capitalist. It is as though he had 
come to own ninet twentieths of the labor- 
ers; and owning nineteen-twentieths, he is able 
easily to control the other one-twentieth. That 
is, he commands the situation, so that the con- 
ditions in the caseare no longer equal. If you 
look carefully into the case, you will find that, 
in the economic revolution, the capitalist has 
won all the prizes, having in his firmly-secured 
position the nine points in the law. When the 
laborer goes to seek employment he finds, to his 
surprise, that the capitalist has already fixed the 
rate and conditions of the wage without even 
deigning to consult him as in the old order; the 
capitalist has determined not only the amount 
of compensation, but the hours of labor, the 
time of payment,and whether the compensa- 
tion shall be in clean United States money or 
in goods at the company’s store, where again 
the prices are all fixed by the capitalist. The 
conditions of the case are so changed that the 
parties to the transaction are no longer equal. 
The capitalist, in the upturn of things, has be- 
come a dictator and the laborera menial. The 
conditions of the Middle Ages have returned in 
the end of the nineteenth century; the capital- 
ist is our new duke with his multitudinous re- 
tainers; his will isthe supreme law no one is 
strong enough to dispute. True, you say, the 
laborer, if he does not like the terms of the cap- 
italist, is free to go elsewhere; but he has no- 
where to go. The capitalist has displaced most 
of the other employers of labor. His works are 
a productive monopoly. The laborer is reduced 
to Hobson’s choice. 

But, again, capital, which was always an im- 
mense power, has in the new conditions to which 
we have referred a fourfold leverage. It was not 
without reason that Karl Marx, in making war 
on the social order, selected capital as the key- 
point of attack. He early discovered the dan- 
geratthis point. Capital has learned, as never 
before, to combine; and facilities of communi- 
cation by steam and electricity have made com- 
binations over the wide world possible. Egypt 
and India are nearer to us than was New York a 
hundred years ago. The massing of capital gives 
it the absolute control. In this way capital is 
able to perpetrate the most stupendous iniquity 
of the modern business world. It monopolizes 
the profits of production. Look at it. The man- 
ufacture, for instance, of a quantity of cloth or 
shoes has to pay out of the gross proceeds the 
expenses of labor, the cost of raw material, and 
the interest on the capital invested; but after 
these bills have been paid, there remains the 
profit. Ifthe business has been well managed, 
the profit is often very large. Of course this 
profit ought to be equitably divided between 
capital and labor. In the old order of two hun- 
dred years ago the laborer was ina position to 
demand his fair share, while the capitalist of to- 
day is in a position to appropriate to himself the 
entire profit by fixing the rate and condition of 
the wage. In this way, while the capitalist piles 
up millions, the gains of the laborer remain at 
zero, for the reason that the capitalist has fixed 
the wage-rate at what will afford the most 
meagre subsistence. Millions of men and wom- 
en, in America as well as Europe, work for star- 
vation wages. They do not earn enough to live 
decently, to say nothing of surplus gains. Un- 
der these conditions the wage-earner has no 
fair chance in the fight; and, unless some new 
order can be established, he is destined to re- 
main the under dog. 

But just here society has both an interest and 
aduty. Neither the laborer nor the capitalist 
are ultimate factors; society is back of both and 
has claims upon and owes duties to both. So- 
ciety is supreme over all individuals and class- 
«, and is sacredly bound to see that there be 
fair play among all its members. It is especially 
obligated to defend the weak. The rights of the 
most insignificant laborer must be held sacred 
in the presence of the greatest capitalist. Two 

hundred years ago the laborer needed no special 
protection by the State; the existing conditions 
made it possible for him to take care of himself, 
being as independent as the men about him. 
This does not hold true today. The laborer is 
in danger of being reduced to a condition of 
serfdom, which must be rendered impossible by 
the meliorative and authoritative voice of so- 
ciety. 

The danger-point is the regulation of the 
Wage. Allow capital the right to dictate, and 
the laborer has only recourse to the strike 
and to violence to bring his lord to terms. It is 
the old baron’s war over again, with rule by the 
strong or bloody hand, so out of harmony with 
all our ideas of order in the civilization of the 
nineteenth century. The strike is barbarism, a 
return to the Dark Ages. The return must be 
checked, not by counter force, but by the inter- 
vention of society decreeing justice. Let the 
employer and the employee agree on terms if 
they can; if unable to do so, let them refer the 
matter to disinterested men; and if the parties 
&re not satisfied with the result reached, let a 
government commission arbitrate the whole 
Case and dictate terms. The strike should be 
Placed in the list of crimes. But having done 
80, the law must furnish a better method of so- 

80 as to insure a fair measure of justice to 





But, you say, the parties have individual 
tights. No man has rights against the interests 
Of society. Society is supreme. Both the capi- 
talist and the laborer were born in society and 
&re allowed to labor and to get gain on condi- 
tions which society imposes. Two hundred 
years ago business was entirely a private affair, 
While today the great lines of industry are a sort 
ot public works, so affecting associated men that 





note of it. But here we touch 


society 
a subject so and important that it must be 


reserved for another writing. 


ba 
’ Personals, 


— Editor Berry of the Epworth Herald sailed 
from Liverpool on the “Umbria,” Saturday, 
for New York. 

— Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, D. D., of East Green- 
wich, R. L., left last week for California, where 
he will take his summer outing. 

— Rev. H. J. Pope, president of the Wesleyan 
Conference, has been appointed vice-president 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

—Dr. J. W. E. Bowen, of Gammon Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., is to be one of the 
main lecturers during the Summer Assembly at 
Tuskegee. 

— The present editor of the Baltimore Meth- 
odist reports his predecessor, Rev. Dr. Frysinger, 
as very prosperous and happy in his pastorate at 
Carlisle, Pa. 

—Bishop Thoburn will attend four New 
England camp-meetings in August, as fol- 
lows: Yarmouth, Aug. 11-12; Hamilton, Aug. 
13-14; Willimantic, Aug. 15-16; Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Aug. 25-26. 

— Rev. Thomas E. Chandler, pastor of the 
M. E. Church at Middleton, was united in mar- 
riage, at Topeka, Kan., June 27, with Miss Car- 
oline Boughton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer Boughton. 

— Prof. Alonzo Collin and wife, of Cornell 
College, Iowa, are visiting with Rev. Dillon 
Bronson at Newton. Prof, Collin was a member 
of the class of ’68 of Middletown, and finds sey- 
eral classmates in and about Boston. 

— Julian’s “ Dictionary of Hymnology ” states 
that Fanny Crosby was born March 24, 1823, and 
on its authority Z1on’s HERALD so stated, edit- 
orially, in its issue-for July 4. We are author- 
itatively informed, however, that she was born 
in 1820, 

— Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D., of Hanson 
Place Church, Brooklyn, will spend his vacation, 
upon which he has already entered, with his 
family, on a farm at Silver Creek, Chautauqua 
County, and will not return to Brooklyn until 
tha first of September. 

—Bishop Charles B. Galloway, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, accompanied by 
Dr. W. W. Wadsworth, sailed from Vancouver, 
B. C., July 16. They will visit the Conferences 
of their church in Japan and China, and then 
continue their journey around the world. 

—At the last quarterly meeting of the New 
England Branch of the W. F. M. 8. the follow- 
ing secretaries were elected for the Kast Maine 
Conference: Mrs. L. F, Chase for the Confer- 
ence; Mrs. B. C. Wentworth, Bangor District; 
Mrs. Thomas Hawken, Rockland District; Mrs. 
H. W. Norton, Bucksport District. 

— The Wesleyan Methodist Church is greatly 
bereaved in the death of Rev. John Wakefield 
Greeves, who had held the office of financial sec- 
retary for the Home Mission and Contingent 
Fund for eighteen years. The Methodist Re- 
corder ot July 5 devotes one entire page to an 
editorial and obituary notice of this eminent 
servant of the church. 


—Rev. W. F. Short, D. D., of Jacksonville, 
Ill, superintendent of the State Blind Institu- 
tion, is in New England visiting his son-in- 
law, Rev. Julian §. Wadsworth, of South Man- 
chester, Conn. Dr Short has long been a lead- 
ing member of the Illinois Conference. He is 
advertised among the distinguished preachers 
who will be at the Willimantic camp-meeting. 

— Kev. J. H. Mansfield, D. D., has received an 
unexpected and unsolicited invitation from the 
president and council of the “ Victoria Institute 
or Philosophical Society of Great Britain” to 
become an associate member of the same. It is 
an honor bestowed in connection with Dr. 
Mansfield’s study of archwology, especially 
Egyptology. He has already signified his ac- 
ceptance. 

—The marriage of Rev. C. H. Stackpole, pas- 
tor of the Washington Street M. E. Uhurch of 
Peabody, and Miss Maud A. Rolfe, of Auburn, 
Me., took place, July 18, in Peabody. Rev. E. 8. 
Stackpole, D. D., of Auburn, an uncle of 
the bridegroom, performed the ceremony. Mr. 
Stackpole and Miss Rolfe were playmates in 
childhood, and she resigned her position in the 
Auburn High School to become his wife. 

— Prof. Julius F. Kellogg, whose death at 
Evanston, Ill., was recently reported in our 
columns, was for several years professor ot 
mathematics, book-keeping, etc., at East Green- 
wich Academy during the administrations of 
Drs. Quereau and Talbot. Mrs. Kellogg isa sis- 
ter of Dr. Quereau. Professor Kellogg was suc- 
ceeded at the Academy by the now Hon. James 
T. Edwards, D. D., LL. D., afterwards principal, 
now in charge of the McDonogh School, Bal- 
timore. 

_— . Seth ©. Carey writes as follows con- 
cerning the funeral services of Rev. Henry 
Matthews, late pastor at North Andover: “ They 
were held on Monday, the 16th, and were con- 
ducted by Dr. Knowles, presiding elder of the 
district, amid the tears and sympathies of a 
great congregation. The flowers were the lov- 
ing gifte of friends and former parishioners and 
his own church and congregation, together with 
the orders of which he was a member. The serv- 
ices were simple and tender, Revs. Oldham, Pom- 
fret and Candlin, and one of the local pastors, 
speaking appreciative and tender words as to 





the manliness, the abilities, and the faithfulness 
of our departed brother, while other brethren 
assisted in reading the Scripture lessons and the 
hymns, and Dr. Knowles offered the closing 
prayer. Bethany Commandery was present, and 
read a portion of their service at the church.” 
The decease of this much-esteemed and revered 
member of the New England Conference oc- 
curred during the absence of the editor and as 
the paper was going to press, or a fuller and 
more appreciative notice of his death and char- 
acter would have appeared. A suitable obituary 
will soon appear in our columns. 


— The oldest preacher in the M. E, Church, 
South, is Rev. James Needham, of Bliss, N; C., 
who was 95 years old, May 26. He is in very 
good health and happy in the Lord. He still 
has his appointments, which he fills in fair 
weather. He can walk three or four miles, or 
ride from twelve to twenty, and preach the same 
day. 

— Baker Memorial Church, Boston, was 
thronged with a sympathetic and eager congre- 
gation gathered to do honor to the memory of 
Rev. Dr, Charles 8. Rogers. The services were held 
Wednesday, July 18, at 1 Pp. M. Preceding the 
exercises at the church, brief prayer was offered 
at his late residence, 78 Glendale St. Bight 
brethren of the Conference served as bearers: 
Drs. Warren, Ramsay, Taylor, J. H. Mansfield, 
G. W. Mansfield, C, H. Hanaford, N. Fellows, 
and 8. L, Gracey. Dr. David H. Bla, Dr, 8, F. 
Upham and Bishop Foster delivered brief ad- 
dresses, full of sympathy for the afflicted and of 
highest appreciation of the departed. Dr. Rog- 
ers’ strong and well-rounded character gave a 
large theme for sincere tribute. The singing by 
the great audience of “Rock of Ages” and 
“Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” was particularly 
impressive. A solo by Miss Nina Ryerson, en- 
titled, “Not There,” gave a fitting and beauti- 
ful expression to our Christian faith. Dr. J. O. 
Knowles offered a fervent and touching prayer. 
Drs. J. W. Lindsay and G. F. Eaton, and Rev. 
Frederick N. Upham, pastor of the church, also 
took part in the services. The floral offerings 
were chaste and beautiful. After the hundreds 
of friends had taken farewell of their beloved 
pastor and brother, the train was taken for 
Worcester. At that city a large number of min- 
isters and laymen met the body at the station, 
and escorted it to Hope Cemetery. There in the 
beautiful resting-place of the dead Dr. Ela and 
Rev. Alonzo Sanderson read the impressive 
burial service. Fully one hundred persons 
viewed the quiet face of their friend for the last 
time, and “dust to dust” was solemnly pro- 
nounced, ‘In hope of a glorious resurrection ” 
he was laid away. 


— Weare called to mourn the departure of 
Miss Hannah B. Haven, a sister of the honored 
and lamented Bishop Gilbert Haven. She was 
born Sept. 13, 1816, and entered into life eternal, 
July 18,1894. Rev. Joseph H. Mansfield, D. D., 
a former pastor and intimate friend of the de- 
ceased, sends, at our request, the following ap- 
preciative tribute: ‘She wasa woman of rare 
talents and unaffected piety. The rich graces of 
mind and heart were closely akin to those that 
marked the life of her brother, the Bishop. Her 
long and useful life was spent in the old home at 
Malden. Her life was one of loving care for 
those who needed her help. When the Bishop 
was dying he said to his sister, ‘ Now, Hannah, 
don’t you dare to come to heaven before mother 
does.’ And this care continued until the aged 
mother went home, She had a mother’s care 
for the Bishop’s children, William and Mary, 
when they were left in her charge. Frequently 
did she speak of ‘my Will’ and ‘my Mary,’ and 
greatly did she rejoice in their love and success, 
At an early age she became a member of the 
Malden Methodist Church, and her love for the 
church increased with her years. She was a 
favorite with the young people and a member of 
their class. In her Christian life she was firm 
and fruitful. It was an inspiration to hear her 
words of testimony in the social services of the 
church. In times of revival she was specially 
joyful in the conversion of souls; and when she 
was no longer able to attend the house of wor- 
ship, her interest in the work and success of the 
church did not lag. But she had wider interests 
than those of the home church. Her interest 
in the great missionary enterprises of the church 
was constant. The one field that occupied more 
of her thought and time than any other was the 
Southland. The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society found in herone of ite most efficient 
workers. If there was a colored girl to be helped 
in securing an education, or a Home to be built 
or furnished, or other important work to be 
aided, she would personally solicit funds, or 
write one of her brilliant, pleading letters to 
those who were able to give, and the funds were 
forthcoming. The record of this kind of work 
done by her would give bright pages of efficient 
and self-denying service. During the few last 
years of her life she was a great sufferer, but her 
patience was marked and her faith in God did 
not fail. Near the close of her work her good 
right hand refused to obey the command of her 
will, and she reluctantly laid aside her pen, that 
had written so many loving letters to friends 
and so many pleading letters for help in South- 
ern work. Then she waited and suffered. A 
friend said to her: ‘ You can now take comfort 
in thinking of the good work you have done in 
your long life of usefulness.’ She replied : ‘ Don’t 
speak of my good work; I have done but little.’ 
Those who knew her work and influence know 
that she underrated her work. She has gone 
from us to the company of those who waited for 
her on the other side. Her work is done, and 
her welcome and reward in heaven are sure, We 





cannot forget her sympathetic help for others 
and her largeand abiding faith im the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 








Brieflets. 


The Christian Advocate of July 19 is very in- 
teresting and able. It might well be character- 
ized as an educational number. For those who 
desire to keep abreast of the educational work 
of our church, this issue is indispensable. 


On page 2 appears the second of the series on 
“The Makers of New England Methodism.” 
Dr. Whedon has done his work with character- 
istic ability. “Stephen Olin,” said a thoughtful 
and well-informed layman to us, “‘ was the Web- 
ster of American Methodism.” Others of this 
notable series are already prepared and only 
waiting for space. 


Mrs. L, A. Alderman writes under date of July 
18: “ A postal received this morning from Mrs. 
Scranton, of Korea, contains an item which may 
be of interest to many of the readers of your 
paper. She says: ‘All well here, and not at all 
disturbed by the rumors of war. Just now mat- 
ters are a trifle more quiet. We think the troub- 
les will soon be over.’ There is much solicitude 
among many of the home friends in reference to 
the safety of our missionaries in Korea, This 
note may quiet the fears of such.” 


The Northwestern is kind enoygh to tarnish its 
readers weekly with a prospective menu of its 
“next issue.” So long as the articles thus promised 
are the exclusive property of that paper, its readers 
have reason to commend the editorial enterprise 
displayed ; but when we find in the forecast pub- 
lished in the paper of July 18 the promise of a 
circular article which has already appeared in 
the Michigan Christian Advocate, and the title 
ofanother which is issued by a syndicate — 
when, in short, two-thirds of the special an- 
nouncement lacks patent rights — really, now, 
isn’t it time to take in the sign ? 








The General Australasian Conference, repre- 
senting all the Wesleyan Methodist Conferences 
in Australasia, after a debate which lasted for 
nearly three days, finally decided, by an immense 
and overwhelming majority, by 101 votes against 
14, in favor of the organic union of all the Meth- 
odist Churches in Australasia, The moment 
that decisive vote was announced the Confer- 
ence, under an irresistible and profound im- 
pulse, sang the Doxology. The Methodist Times 
(London), in announcing the fact, says: “We 
publish today the most important, the best, the 
happiest, Methodist news which has ever ap- 
peaped in the columns of the Methodist Times.”’ 


4 At the laying of the corner-stone of the Em- 
ury Memoria! Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., July 
12, Rev. W. W. Bowdish, D. D., the pastor, 
inaugurated a new feature in the services by in- 
viting two of our elect women to make address- 
es. Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk was present and spoke 
effectively. Miss Frances E. Willard, who was 
also invited, expressed regrets at her inability to 
be present in a characteristic letter from which 
we take the following extract: “It is like 
a good and gifted Methodist minister to think 
that a woman might speak at the laying of a cor- 
ner-stone. Many other good men would per- 
haps do the same if they had enough sanctified 
imagination to think of it, but they do not seem 
to be gifted that way—and more’s the pity. It 
would bs especially pleasant to me to comply 
with your generous suggestion except for the 
fact that my predetermined engagements require 
my presence elsewhere at the date you name; in- 
deed, it is quite impossible for me to be in Brook- 
lyn thissummer, I beg of you do not let the 
event of laying the corner-stone pass without 
having a woman in it — not in the corner-stone, 
but in the ceremonies, ‘All selfishness is from 
beneath, all loving-kindness is from above.’ If 
all men had the Christian imagination that 
would enable them to put themselves in the 
place of women, they would give us all we want 
— which is, an undisputed right to become 
everything good that it is in our power to be, 
and todoeverything good that it is in our power 
to do.”’ 


President Warren writes: “I have read with, 
care the demurrer of my friend, Judge Sibley, to 
the inference I lately drew from his new theory 
of constitutional amendment as applicable to 
9% 68 to 66, but I cannot see that it relieves the 
theory in the least. For I have supposed it a 
well-established principle of law that each new 
exercise of an ultimate constitution-making 
sovereignty by those in whom this sovereignty 
properly vests, repeals or suitably modifies every 
previous exercise inconsistent therewith. Even 
if this were denied, it cannot from the stand- 
point of the theory be denied that the members 
of the Annual Conferences can any year bya 
mere majority vote lawfully repeal 4 68, or in 
4 67 substitute a new definition of the powers of 
‘their creature,’ the General Conference, subject 
to no other amendment provisions than those 
that according to the theory apply to the pre- 
ceding paragraphs of the constitution. In either 
of these ways, if in no other, the sovereign 
elders can at any time effectually dispose of all 
constitutional safeguards that stand in their 
way. My claim, therefore, that according tothe 
new doctrine every provision of our constitu- 
tional law is at the mercy of a mere majority of 
the traveling elders, remains true. Let me add 
that to my mind it is a most felicitous circum- 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON VI. 
Sunday, August 5. 
Mark 1: 1-11. 
Rev. W. ©. Holway, U. 8. N. 


THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 
L_ Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased, — Mark 1: 11. 
2. Date: A. D. 2%, 27. 


3% Places: The wilderness of Judea and the fords of 
the Jordan. 

4. Mark, the Evangelist: His full name was John 
Mark, the last name, or surname, being the Latin (or 
Gentile) addition to his proper Jewish name. He was 
the son of Mary, a Jewish believer, residing in Jerusa- 
lem, at whose house the early Christians sometimes as- 
sembied. Nothing is known of his father. He was a 
cousin, or nephew, of Barnabas, and accompanied the 
latter and Paul on their visit to the Gentiles (Acts 12: 
20). On account of his leaving them at Pamphylia and 
returning to Jerusalem, Pau! was unwilling to take him 
on a second missionary journey. This caused a separa- 
tion of Paul and Barnabas,and Mark accompanied the 
latter to Cyprus. Afterwards we find Mark at Rome,a 
feliow-laborer with Paul, and acknowledged by the lat- 
ter a “ comfort " during bis imprisonment. Peter speaks 
of Mark as his “son,” and to him Mark probably owed 
his conversion, He was with Peter at Babylon (2 Peter 
6:8). Of his fate nothing is known for certain. Paul 
wrote to Timothy to bring Mark with him to Rome be- 
Gause he was “ profitable ” to him for the ministry. Ac- 
cording to tradition he preached the Gospel in Egypt, 
and was the first Bishop of Alexandria, dying there 
either by martyrdom or in the course of nature. The 
Coptic (Egyptian) church claims him as its founder, 

6. St. Mark's Gospel: It was written in Greek, 
either at Rome or Alexandria, some time between A. D. 
@and A. D. 70. As Mark was not one of the twelve, his 
information was, much of it, necessarily derived from 
one of the aposties. The early fathers agree that he 
wrote under Peter’s guidance, or perhaps dictation, 
whose convert and companion he was, Eusebius, Irenw- 
us, Papias, Jerome and other express the opinion that 
he committed to writing the oral communications of 
Peter as delivered in the course of his preaching. He 
evidently wrote for the Gentiles, and not for the Jews, 
and particularly for the Romans, “ the great body of the 
middle class, engaged in practical business, legal affairs, 
commercial enterprise and military campaigns, and mi- 
grating in frequent journeys from place to place” 
(Wordsworth). 

6. Home Seadings: Monday— Mark 1: 1-11. Tues- 
day — Matt, 3: 7-17. Wednesday — John 1: 15-28. Thurs- 
day — John 1: 90-34, friday — Acta 2: 36-41, Saturday — 
Rom. 6:1-11. Suaday —2 Peter 1; 16-21. 


II. Introductory. 


Writing to the Gentiles a condensed 
sketch of our Lord’s official life, St. Mark 
omits the genealogy and incidents of His 
birth, and begins his Gospel with the 
preaching of the Baptist. The prophets 
had foretold a ‘‘ messenger ’’ who should be 
sent in advance of the Coming One, whose 
** voice’ should be heard “ crying in the 
wilderness” and bidding men ‘‘ prepare the 
way of the Lord,” and straighten the paths, 
This prediction was fulfilled by John, whose 
preaching had drawn to him in the wilder- 
ness of Judea the population of the whole 
province and even of the holy city, and 
whose powerful appeals had so wrought 
upon the people of all classes that they 
were baptized of him in the Jordan, “ con- 
fessing their sins.”” Everything about John 
recalled the prophet—the Elijah who was 
to come — his Nazarite seclusion and ascet- 
icism, his camel’s hair mantle and leathern 
girdle, his coarse fare of honey and locusts; 
but John did not fix the attention of his 
hearers upon himself. He proclaimed the 
coming of the Mightier One, of such tran- 
scendent dignity that he was unworthy of 
performing to Him the slave’s part of un- 
loosing His sandals. His baptism should 
not be, as was John's, with the element of 
water, but with the Holy Ghost. And in 
the humble guise of a Galilean peasant this 
Mightier One came to John, and submitted 
to baptism at his hand. Ooming up from 
the water His superhuman rank received 
a heavenly attestation: Through the part- 
ing skies the Spirit descended in a palpable, 
dovelike form, and abode upon Him. 


It. Expository. 

1. The beginning of the gospel — the prefix, 
or title, or initial sentence. St. John’s “ begin- 
ning ” is with “ the Word; ”’ St. Mark’s is with 
“the Gospel.” Of Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
— In this significant title we have the humanity 
of our Lord expressed in the name “ Jesus” 
(Saviour), given Him at His birth; His Messiah- 
ship in the name Christ (‘‘ anointed,” the Greek 
corresponding to the Hebrew ‘“ Messiah ”’), thus 
connecting Him with all the prophecies of the 
Old Testament; His essential Deity in the name, 
“the Son of God.” “While Matthew,” says 
Jacobus, “ sets forth Jesus as the Christ, the 
promised Messiah, Mark’s object is to make 
Him known as the God-man.’”’ It should be 
noted, however, that Matthew wrote for the 
Jews, and Mark for the Gentile Christians. 


2. As it is written.— Mark is not given to 
quotations. Only one other, and that a doubt- 
ful one, is found in his Gospel. It was not im- 
portant for his purpose to show the connection 
of prophecy and history. In the prophets (R.V., 
in Isaiah the ”).— What follows is 
taken from the writings of two prophets, Mala- 





chi (3: 1) and Isaiah (40:3); “but,” says Dr. 
Schaff, ‘‘ Isaiah is named because his prediction 
is the more impertant and striking, and the key- 
note of Malachi’s prophecy.”’ Behold, I send 
my messenger — my herald. In Matt. 11: 10 
these words are quoted (freely) by our Lord, and 
applied to John the Baptist. 


8, The voice of one crying — the “ voice” 
of one who was to herald the “ Word; ”’ the first 
“ voice” heard since Malachi’s day; an appro- 
priate appellation for John, who was himself a 
sermon,whose public life was vocal with calls to 
repentance. In the wilderness. —The Judean 
wilderness in which John preached was the rug- 
ged, desolate region lying on both sides of the 
Jordan at its outlet and skirting the western 
shores of the Dead Sea. It was thinly settled, 
and haunted by robbers. It aptly typified the 
moral and spiritual desolation of the world into 
which the Gospel came. Prepare ye (R. V., 
“make ye ready”) the way of the Lord. — 
Just as pioneers were sent forth to cut a path 
through the wilderness for the advance of some 
great potentate, and the people were required 
to clear away obstacles, level down hills and 
level up valleys, so John the Baptist was sent to 
prepare the way in men’s hearts for the Sav- 
iour’s advent, to humble crested pride, and 
“‘clearaway the thorns of passion and the stones 
of sin.’”’ Make his paths straight.—All winding, 
tortuous passages were to be straightened for the 
king’s highway; and so all “ crooked ways ” in 
men’s hearts are to be made straight for the 
Saviour’s entrance, 


4. John did baptize, etc. — These words show 
how John fulfilled the double prediction, John 
the Baptist was the son of Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth, and was related to Jesus, his mother and 
Mary being cousins. For the remarkable cir- 
cumstances connected with his birth, see Luke 1. 
His early life was passed in the solitude of the 
Judean wilderness, and his name of “ Baptist ’’ 
was derived from the distinctive rite of his min- 
istry. He was a Nazarite from his birth 
(Num. 6), At about the age of 30 he emerged 
from seclusion, preached with great success the 
doctrine of repentance as the preparation for 
the coming of the Messiah, proclaimed Jesus to 
be the Lamb of God, baptized Him, and, after a 
ministry of about a year’s duration, was impris- 
oned by Herod Antipas, and put to death. The 
baptism of repentance.— That was the subject 
and end of his preaching —‘ repent and be bap- 
tized ’ — the submission to baptism being the 
visible sign of repentance and of a change of 
life. John’s baptism was preparatory, Jewish, 
not the Christian, baptism (Acts 19: 4). As yet 
Christ had not appeared; His doctrine had not 
been unfolded ; His redemption had not been 
consummated; His church had not been estab- 
lished. John’s baptism was no new rite, but “a 
ceremonial washing, such as was well known, 
to signify repentance’’ (Schaff), “It was re- 
pentance-baptism, penitential baptism ” (Mori- 
son). For (R. V., “unto’’) the remission of 
sins — with a view to, or for the purpose of, se- 
curing ‘“‘remission,” or forgiveness of sins, 
John’s preaching and baptizing prepared forthe 
Saviour’s ‘‘ remission,’’ or forgiveness of sins. 

5. Went out to him all the land (R. V., 
“country ’’) of Judea — the majority of the pop- 
ulation, All Jerusalem and Judea, wealthy and 
poor, cultured and uncultured, turned out to 
hear the new preacher, He did not go to them; 
they came to Him, The expectation of the Mes- 
siah’s advent was rife at the time. Possibly, 
too, it was the Sabbatical year, when the people 
rested from agricultural toil. Were all (R. V. 
omits “ all’) baptized. — His preaching touched 
their hearts and awakened their consciences. 
They testified to their repentance by submitting 
tothe rite of baptism, and confessing, openly 
and voluntarily, their sins, In the river Jor- 
dan. — Outsiders might not know that the Jor- 
dan was a river; so Mark designates it; Matthew 
says simply, “in Jordan.”’ The place was prob- 
ably at Bethabara, five miles northeast of Jer- 
icho, a place peculiarly convenient and acces- 
sible. The great highways from Hebron, Jeru- 
salem, Bethel, Samaria, etc., converged here, 
Here the Israelites first crossed into Canaan, and 
here Elijah ascended to heaven. 


7. Preached — proclaimed the coming of 
Christ. Mightier than I.— Mark confines him- 
self strictly to John’s office as the forerunner of 
the Messiah, and omits therefore the denuncia- 
tion and warning recorded by Matthew (3: 7-12) 
and Luke (3: 7-14). Latchet of whose shoes, 
etc. — Sandals fastened with straps or thongs. 
No office could indicate profounder relative 
abasement than this — reserved always for the 
lowest slaves. And yet John professed himself 
unworthy to do even this for Him whom he her- 
alded. How high, then, must Jesus be! The 
Jews says: “ All things which a servant does for 
a master a disciple does for his master, except 
unloosing his shoes.’’ 


8. He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost — fulfilled at Pentecost. See our Lord’s 
reference to these words of John in Acts 1: 5. 
“The antithesis,” says Alexander, ‘‘is not only 
between water and Spirit [as baptismal ele- 
ments], but between dead matter and a Divine 
Person, a disparity beyond all computation or 
expression.” 


9. In those days — toward the close of John’s 
preaching, after many people had been baptized 
(Luke 3; 21). Jesus came — His first public ap- 
pearance, Was baptized of John. — Not that 
the Sinless One needed this rite, but simply that 
being “‘ made sin for us,”’ He might subject Him- 
self to all fleshly ordinances. His submission to 
this may also be regarded as a solemn 
ind “into His public life and ministry. 


From this time John’s mission 
For a fuller account see Matthew 3: 14, 15. 


10. Straightway—a favorite word with 
Mark. The divine attestation followed closely 
the baptismal rite, Hesaw the heavens opened 
(R. V., “rent asunder”) — while He prayed, ac- 
cording to Luke (3: 21). There was some mirac- 
ulous and visible rending of the heavenly ex- 
panse, so as to permit the dove-shape to appear. 
The Spirit like a dove descending — “ in bod- 
ily shape like a dove” (Luke 3:22). ‘The ap- 
pearance ard the voice seem to have been mani- 
fested to our Lord and the Baptist only. The 
Holy Spirit descended, not only in the manner 
of a dove, but in bodily shape, which I cannot 
understand in any but the literal sense. Two 
circumstances may be noted: 1. It was as a 
‘dove;’ the Spirit as manifested in our Lord was 
gentle and benign. 2, It was permanent; it 
abode upon Him” (Alford). 

His baptism was finely significant. It was a visible 
picture of the invisible descent into His humanity of the 
fullness of the Divine Spirit. He hence became full — 
officially — of the Holy Spirit. It was as a dove that the 
Spirit descended on Him —a most captivating symbol- 
ism. Allalong the ages it is the power of His gentle- 
ness and tenderness and meekness — His love, in short 
— that has been victorious. He has “wooed” and won 
(Morison). 

11, There came a voice, etc. (R. V., “a voice 
came out of the heavens ”’) — a true, literal voice; 
Jehovah speaking in human accents. The Holy 
Trinity were conspicuously, palpably, present at 
the Saviour’s baptism. My beloved Son — not 
Joseph’s son, but Mine; My Son, in that unique 
sense by which in His very nature He is sepa- 
rated from all created beings by an impassable 
chasm; My beloved Son,in whom the Father 
delights. Believers are called “the sons of 
God,” but Jesus is “the only-begotten,” the 
“beloved Son” (Matthew 17:5). In whom — 
R. V., ** in thee.” 


IV. Inferential. 

1, The Gospel has had many beginnings — in 
numberless individual hearts. 

2. The New Testament is both fulfillment 
and prophecy. 

3. The teacher, in his official capacity, should 
be an incarnate “ voice,”’ 

4. The Gospel is to turn the ‘“‘ wilderness” of 
this world into paradise. 

5. The Baptist’s mission is still a fitting pref- 
ace to the Saviour’s advent; repentance prepares 
the way for grace, 

6. Repentance proves itself to be genuine by 
confession and renunciation. 

7. John's baptism is inadequate; nothing but 
that of the Holy Ghost is Christian. 

8. The boldest of preachers was the hamblest. 

9. Our Lord did not think Himself above the 
ordinances which He came to supersede. 

10. Weshall lack neither the descending Spirit 
nor the attesting voice when we imitate Christ. 


ends. 





A DISASTROUS EARTHQUAKE IN 
TOKYO, 
Rev. Henry B. Schwartz. 


HE most severe earthquake that has visited 
Tokyo for forty years occurred June 20, 
about 2 o’clock inthe afternoon. Without any 
preliminary warning it reached its utmost vio- 
lence almost immediately, and before the mean- 
ing of it could be realized people were startled 
by the swaying houses and the crash of falling 
chimneys. 

It is generally agreed that neither the great 
earthquake which laid Tokyo in ruins in 1854, 
nor the terrible Nagoya earthquake of 1891, was 
of equal intensity. The earth movements on the 
present occasion were the most violent of all, 
but happily their duration was so short that 
wholesale disaster was averted. It was only four 
and a half minutes until all was over, but one 
such a minute seems as long as a lifetime. 
Houses rocked so that it was almost impossible 
to get to the doors, and those on the second 
floors had to cling to the banisters, as they 
would on a ship in a btorm, in order to get down 
stairs, Out of doors the danger was not over, 
for falling chimneys and flying tiles wrought 
fearful havoc. 

The total number of victims in Tokyo, report- 
ed within twenty-four hours of the disaster, is 
twenty-six dead and thirty-two wounded. Fort- 
unately no member ofthe foreign community 
was hurt, though many hairbreadth escapes are 
reported. 

Mission property has suffered severely — that 
of our own church as little asany. At least two 
of the buildings of the American Episcopal Mis- 
sion in Tsukiji are completely wrecked and are 
being pulled down. One of the Japanese officers 
of St. Paul’s school was buried under the falling 
building and instantly killed. The property of 
the Presbyterian was badly damaged, and 
probably one of their buildings will have to be 
rebuilt. 

At our Girls’ School in Tsukiji preparations 
were making at the time fora Japanese women’s 
meeting — a reception to Mrs. Bishop Ninde and 
Mrs. Mary C. Nind. The latter was in her room 
in the second story when she felt the shock and 
with great difficulty reached the door and stepped 
out into the hall. She had scarcely done so 
when the chimney came crashing through the 
roof and broke through the floor into the room 
below. 

Our own house suffered no damage beyond a 
general wrenching and two chimneys thrown 
down outside. At the school in Aoyama Gouch- 





er Hall is badly injured, the building of the The- 


ological School has suffered severely, and both 
ends of the new dormitory aredown. A student 
jumped from a second-story window and sus- 
tained a fracture of the hip, but no other inju- 
ries are reported. It is uncertain as yet whether 
Conference can be held with safety in Goucher 
Hall or not, 

We have great reason for thankfulness, Had 
it occurred in the winter when fires were in use, 
or in the evening when lamps were lighted, the 
loss of life and property would have been ap- 
palling. 

June 22, 1894. 








My Blood 


Became overheated, causing pimples all over me 
developing into large and Dreadfal Bunning 





Mrs. Oaretine H. Puller 
Londonderry, Vt. 





Seres, the worst on my ankle. I could notstep. 
Soon after I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
the sores healed, and two bottles entirely cured 
me and gave me renewed strength and health 
Mrs, C, H, cr Boma yi Vermont 
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blotches, blackheads, 
red, rough, and ‘oily skin, pre- 
vented by Cuticura Soap, the most 
effective skin purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world. The only 
preventive of pimples, because the 


Pimples, 


eventive of inflammation 
clogging of the pores 
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Drve axp CutM. Corr., Role Props., Boston, 
“All about the Skin and liair,” mailed free. 





SUFFERERS, ATTENTION! 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES, and other 
diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder and St h 
cured, 

Information free which will astound and 
convince the most skeptical. 
No stamp necessary for information. Address 
Rev. Dr. L. E. HALL, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Or, P. O. BoxfNo. 709, New Orleans, La. 
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and Tumor removed and perma- 
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m. Pamphiet sent free. Ad- 

Seton, Swed. Med. Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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- League Prayer-meeting Topics 


August. 
Rev. Matthias 8. Kaufman, A. M. 

August 5—‘*The Pharisee and the Publi- 
can: Soul Attitude in Worship.” (Luke 
18:9-14.) 

A man who had learned to say his prayers 
when a little boy was converted in old age. 
After his changed attitude toward God he 
introduced himself as the old man who had 
gaid his prayers for seventy years and in all 
that time had never prayed once. 

“In prayer the lips ne’er act the winning part 

Without the sweet concurrence of the heart.” 
Our Scripture presents to us two figures 
reaching the temple court at the same time 
onthe same errand. The one, a pompous, 
self-important Pharisee, chooses a good po- 
sition, and then formally places himself in a 
standing posture. The parts of his prayer 
are: — 

1. He enumerates the evil things that the rest 
of mankind do, but which he does not do. This 
self-complacency comes from the blunder of 
comparing himself with those for whom the 
sword and prison are prepared instead of meas- 
uring by God’s standard. 

2. He enumerates the good deeds he has per- 
formed, and there he ceases, 

What a prayer! Really no prayer at all. 
The only apparent element of prayer it con- 
tains is the ‘I thank Thee,” and that is so 
thoroughly spurious that it cannot be 
accredited with any virtue. Poor, self-de- 
ceived man! How lamentable for such 
when eternity’s dawn reveals to them their 
true condition ! 

The other figure we saw enter the prayer- 
court was a poor, dejected Publican. Not 
far did he advance. He could not presume 
to press far toward the “ holy place,” but 
with reverent awe this Jew bowed his head 
and smote his breast. By the latter act he 
may have intended to indicate the death- 
blow which sin merits from God, or the 
punishment which he himself would inflict 
upon his personal sins. Now that his soul 
is rightly adjusted to God, he prays the 
direct and comprehensive prayer: ‘‘ God be 
merciful to me a sinner! ’’ Observe in it: — 

1. A recognition of God’s omnipotence 
blended with mercy. He pleads for pardon. 

2. A recognition of his own helpless depravity. 
That man is well nigh pardon’s portal who 
appreciates himself a sinner. Confession must 
precede forgiveness. 

Roor PRINCIPLES. 


1. Plato tells us that early in life Socrates oc- 
cupied himself with physics, but in later years 
discarded physics, declaring that according to 
the Delphic inscription he had not yet learned 
to know himself. “ Know thyself !’? How much 
farther advanced in this knowledge was the poor 
Publican than the Pharisee ! 


2. The only sure road to Mount Exaltation is 
down into the valley and through the open gate 
of Humiliation. All whose feet press the sun- 
lit heights of justification have been obliged to 
come along this self-same way. Blessed way ! 


3. Away with self-conceit ! Away with self- 
deception! What if the Christian pathway be 
rough at times? I have a glorious future to an- 
ticipate, just when the Pharisee’s bubble of self- 
satisfaction bursts and vanishes. 

“ To eternal bliss God will bring me at last, 
And there where all my fears are past, 
With all the saints I'll then agree 
God has been merciful to me.” 





August 12— ‘‘The Great Supper: Room 
for All.” (Luke 14: 16-24.) 


This picture of a great supper sets forth 
in an impressive manner the benefits and 
delights which come from divine grace. It 
was not only a great feast, but was prepared 
by @ great man, and hence all who were in- 
vited were honored thereby. Not only 
were the invitations extended, but when 
the feast was prepared the servant made 
known that all things were in readiness. 


1. The invitation was first extended to the 
Jew, but he failed to appreciate the honor. Then, 
overleaping the haughty oligarchy of the Phar- 
isees, the invitation was made universal. Christ 

for mankind. 


“ Come, sinners, to the gospel feast, 
Let every soul be Jesus’ guest. 
You need not one be left behind, 
For God hath bidden all mankind.” 


2, The excuses offered go to show: (a) Pre- 
Sccupation. The piece of land, the yoke of oxen, 
and the domestic relation, all indicate that 
something of greater interest to them than the 

jon was possessing their minds. ‘Too 
Much todo” has barred heaven’s gate against 
manyasoul. (b) Indifference. Had these guests 
alert to their highest good, they would not 
declined. How intense should be our in- 

in spiritual and eternal things! Really 

they are matters of deepest concern to us, and 
be cared for first. Other interests can 

Wait. The soul’s salvation demands immediate 
attention. (c) Absurd refusal — utterly invalid. 
How easily are excuses framed! A bad work- 





man complains of his tools. The sluggard fails 
to sow his field in season because the weather is 
not just to his liking. The Spaniards say: “‘ He 
that excuses himself accuses himself.” No one 
is forced to come to Christ. It is asad doom to 
be 

“ Excused from coming to a feast, 

Exoused from being Jesus’ guest ; 

From knowing now your sins forgiven, 

From tasting here the joys of heaven |" 

GosPEL BELIs. 


Observe what this Scripture teaches about the 
Gospel : — 
“1. Its joys (v.16). A great supper was spread, 
implying comity, hospitality, sociability. 
2. Its kindly call (v.17). Come! Every at- 
tention demanded by cordiality and generosity 
was rendered. 


8. The peril of rejection (v.24). A warning 
bell. How strange that sane persons are ever 
indifferent to both warning and invitation ! 

4. Its universality (vs. 21,23). The architect 
of the great Strasburg Minster died some time 
before his design was completed. Leaving the 
plans and specification plainly defined on paper, 
his daughter followed out his design and super- 
intended the further erection for a few years. 
But she, too, died, and others carried out the 
great master’s purpose as best they could. How- 
ever, no one entered into a complete conception 
of the architect’s ideal, and today the magnifi- 
cent structure has some repulsive architectural 
deformities. Thus has no one ever been able to 
understand fully the scope and magnitude of 
Christ’s design to construct out of this social 
chaos a spiritual temple of perfect proportions 
and symmetry. However, we know that its 
completion anticipates the fulfillment of all le- 
gitimate hopes, the perfection of every worthy 
character, and the restoration to full freedom of 
every obedient soul. The temple will not be 
completed until the last man has passed his last 
opportunity, and the invitation notes of time 
are lost in the waves of eternity. 





August 19— “‘ The Good Samaritan: Char- 
ity the True Sanctity.”” (Luke 10; 25-37.) 


The lawyer who interrogated Jesus here 
was equal to any Doctor in Divinity, being 
well versed in Jewish theology. His bright- 
ness betrayed him into the belief of being 
able to entrap the youthful teacher of Gal- 
ilee. He asks: ‘‘ What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?”’ This is not for personal ben- 
efit, but a question for discussion. With 
that poise and keen insight so characteristic 
of Christ, He courteously gives the lawyer 
an opportunity to answer his own query. 
Having made the two great commandments 
his reply, Jesus frankly commends his wis- 
dom. Although having reached a good 
stopping place, the lawyer is not yet satis- 
fied, and to further his purpose inquires: 
“ Who is my neighbor?” Oh, what a ques- 
tion is this for usall! The right answer, 
practically wrought out in life, will be the 
solution of weighty social problems, so dis- 
turbing now to our whole nation. From the 
day the lawyer made this inquiry of the 
Galilean to the present moment, this ques- 
tion has increased in importance to the en- 
tire human race. Christ, realizing how, all 
along the centuries, people would look up 
to His reply for yuidance, presents it in the 
marvelously graphic picture of the Good 
Samaritan. It matters not from what stand- 
point or in what light we view the picture, 
it is exceedingly impressive. The scene is 
the Jericho road. The personages are: (a) 
the poor, unfortunate, wounded man; (b) 
the Jewish priest, holy by birth and profes- 
sion; (c) the Levite, also a Jew and holy by 
occupation; (d) the Samaritan, regarded 
unholy, the one of whom the least might 
naturally be expected. 


TEACHINGS. 


1. That with the present condition of soci- 
ety, no less than when the poor traveler under- 
took his trip to Jericho, misfortunes and abuse 
are liable to overtake men. We admire the 
wisdom which packs away in the earth layers of 
coal near layers of iron ore that the melting 
heat necessary may readily be provided. The 
same omniscient care appoints each meeting of 
those in abundance and those in need. Thus 
the one may give what the other lacks and both 
be blest in the deed. 

2. Men of holy profession often fail in their 
duties to their fellow-men. Today the Chris- 
tian Church is neglecting work which is being 
taken up by secular organizations. 

3. Prompt, practical, sympathetic charity. 
When the Samaritan saw a fellow-being in dis- 
tress he went to him at once, cleansed and 
dressed his wounds, took him to an inn, and 
with his own means provided for him till he 
should be fully restored to health. This was 
practical human sympathy of the right stamp. 
Many men content themselves with the sympa- 
thy of feeling that leads not to action. A 
wounded deer is said to shed tears, but to man 
is left the dividing of another’s sorrows and the 
doubling of another’s joys. The human heart 
may vibrate with sympathy more delicate than 
the sounds of musical chords. It is said that if 
a piano is struck in a room where another stands 
open and untouched, by placing the ear close 
you may hear a spring within sympathetic to 





the vibrations without. May the gamut of our 





natures be attuned to all that is good, and be in 
sympathy with the largest spirit of helpfulness! 
DIAMOND SETTINGS, 
1. Love toman is the proof of love to God. 
2. Love to man should be universal, as all 
have claims upon us. 
8. Because of much inhumanity, the cultiva- 
tion of practical love is all the more necessary. 
4. Mere sympathy without deeds is of little 
actual value. 


5. Self-sacrifice is the true measure of love to 
our fellows. 





August 26—‘“'The Tares: Separated at 
Last.” (Matt. 13: 24-30.) 

On the beautiful Sea of Galilee our Saviour 
is seated in a boat, while near by a muiti- 
tude lines the shore. From His gently rock- 
ing pulpit He utters the parables of the 
Sower, the Tares, the Mustard-seed, and 
the Leaven. Whata picturesque scene ! 
What impressive preaching ! ’ 

1. The kingdom of heaven. By this phrase we 
understand God’s reign, embracing the entire 
structure of the system of earthly probation. 
This parable furnishes a description of its strug- 
gles with evil in the world until the day of judg- 
ment. The thought of the parable is not of the 
church alone, but of the church and the world 
under Christ. 


2. The field. This is the metaphor Christ 
uses,and the interpretation of that metaphor, 
as well as of the whole parable, is remarkable for 
its utter simplicity and realistic literalness. 
The globe inhabited by man is the world in 
which the church must for the present live and 
labor. 

3. The sowers, These arethe great Husband- 
man and the enemy of all mankind. Here is 
some account of the origin of evil in this world, 
and we are given to understand that it is not of 
God. 


4, The seed. Two kinds are mentioned — 
wheat andtares. Whatever good there is in this 
world all comes from Christ’s sowing. However, 
co-extensive with good in the probationary 
realm is evil. 

“ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there.” 
While probation continues the wicked must 
be allowed to live and work out their own des- 
tiny. It is not for the children of the kingdom 
to root them out or persecute them to destruc- 
tion. They, too, must be granted time for their 
choices until the final harvest, when the awful 
separation will be made. 

5. The reward of virtue and the punishment 
of vice. The Christian reward is not due to 
merit alone, but also to the character that could 
have’been achieved only under the constitution 
of free grace. How great is this reward! God 
more than recompenses us for all losses sus- 
tained for His sake. More bountifully gener- 
ous is He than the king of Poland, who gave his 
servant Zelilaus a golden hand in appreciation of 
the one he lost in war; or Caius, who gave 
Agrippa a solid gold chain of the same weight 
as the iron one with which he was bound in 
prison for his sake. The punishment — how sad, 
lamentably sad, is this! However, we may 
rest assured that it will be administered by a 
just God in perfect equity. 

SHEAVES. 

1. Good sved needs nurturing, but evil seed 
needs only opportunity. 

2. There is a radical difference between char- 
acters, which is not so observable in root as in 
stalk and fruit. 

8. The tares and wheat growing together 
make earth a mingled, even motley scene. They 











have grown so long in such close proximity that 
some of the wheat looks like tares, and vice ver- 
sa. But “ the Lord knoweth them that are His.”’ 

4. How blessed the prospect of the glorious 
harvest home when the reapers in life’s field 
will go up to the heavenly homestead bearing 
their golden sheaves ! We cannot tell just how 
many will be accredited to us, but the account 
is correctly kept above. Possibly we may have 
more than we now imagine, 

“For well I know Thy patient love perceives 
Not what I did, but what I strove to do, 


And though the full-ripe ears be sadly few, 
Thou wilt accept my sheaves.” 








BISHOP NINDE’S VISIT TO HAKODATE. 
Rev. Julius Soper, 

ISHOP NINDE and party reached Yoko- 
hama, June 4. The following Thursday 

the Bishop left Tokyo in company with Rev. 8. 
Ogata for a tour to the north of Japan. He 
spent Sunday, the 10th, in Hirosaki. On the 
following Wednesday he crossed the straits to 
Hakodate, Mr. Ogata returning. He spent five 
days in Hakodate. It was his intention to go 
still farther north and visit our work in Otaru 
and Sapporo (the capital of the island), We 
were prevented, however, from carrying out 


this part of the program, much to our disap- 
pointment. 

While in Hakodate the Bishop looked care- 
fully into the interests of our work here, and 
studied up the situation in the whole isiand. 
He visited the “Caroline Wright Memorial” 
School, under the auspices of the W. F. M. 8. 
He was much pleased with all he saw. On Fri- 
day evening he gave an address in our church to 
a large and attentive audience, a Mr. Ito inter- 
preting. A reporter of one of the. daily papers 
was present. ‘T'wo days after, quite an extended 
résumé of the address appeared, with a very 
favorable comment. 

On Saturday afternoon he attended a reception 
given him in the native parso: » Short 
speeches were made, followed bye te inter- 
change of thought and sentiment. The Bishop 
asked one or two leading questions on the rela- 
tions existing between the Christians and their 
non-Obristian neighbors. This brought out quite 
a full and interesting ex ion of views, some- 
thing as follows: 1, That while the influence 
of Christian professors and the Christian home 
is not what it ought to be, Christian influence is 
deepening and widening, There is still too 
much disposition to yield to old, and even ques- 
tionable, customs. 2. That the test diffi- 
culties Christians have to contend with, are in 
business dealings in large jons. Very 
little business on a large scale is conducted 
strictly on honest prineigien. Most of these 
business negotiations are conducted, nut in the 
regular places of business, but at eating and 
drinking saloons, where “ sake” is drunk, gam- 
bling indulged in,and dancing girls hired, to 
entertain the negotiating parties. 

As to the opposition to Ohristianity, one of 
the speakers said it was owing to the ichiowing 
causes: 1, Ignorance, and an unwillingness to 
study truth and investigate facts. 2. The nat- 
ural hostility to truth in the human heart, es- 
pecially the pure morality of the Christian sys- 

m. 3. The fear of loss in business and of posi- 
tion in social life, 4. The “morbid” and ultra 
nationalistic spirit now rife in Japan; many be- 
lieving, from want of a true conception of 
Christianity, that the doctrine of “ universal 
brotherhood” is in deadly conflict with true 
loyalty and reverence, They all agreed, howev- 
er, that while there was seemingly much oppo- 
sition at the present time, it was neither eep- 
seated nor genuinely sincere; and that the bet- 
ter and more educated classes, as a whole, were 
not really hostile to the teach! of the Bible. 

On Sunday, the 17th, the Bisho reached 
twice—once to the Japanese Christians and 
once to us “foreigners.’”’ The writer acted as 
aed bank on = ae cogaten. owe all en- 

oy vin, e op with us, Japanese as 
well as missionaries. We were loth to let him 
depart. He met Rev. Y. Honda at Aomori on 
Monday. They are now on their way to Tokyo. 
He preaches the baccalaureate sermon at our 
Anglo;Japanese College next Sunday, and opens 
the Japan Conference, July 4. 

Hakodate, Japan, June 19. 





O not be deceived.—The following 
brands of White Lead are still made by the “Old Dutch” 


process of slow corrosion, 


They are standard, and always 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


“ ANCHOR " (Cincinnatt), 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 


J 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY " (New York). 

“ BROOKLYN " (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL " (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati), 

“ PAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). 


) 
“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO." (Phila.) 
“MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
“ MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 
“RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 
“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
“ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 
‘*GOUTHERN "'(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER” (New York). 
“UNION " (New York), 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 
an evidence of his reliability, as he can sell you ready-mixed 


paints and bogus White Lead and make a larger ‘profit. 


short-sighted dealers do so. 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one 
segeund keg of Lead, and mix your a yy 
and } e 


nsures the best paint that it is possi 


Many 


und can to a 
Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


to put on wood 


Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably 


save you a good many dollars, 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


NATYCNAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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Ghe Gonferences. 


New England Conference. 
Boston South District. 


Boston, Tremont St, —Dr. pastor. 
hed Sunday morning on “ Sato’ ‘and the 
Tiqeor Dealers.’ 


Boston, Winthrop St.—Dr. Parkhurst, editor 
of Z10N's HERALD, preached in this church last 
Sunday 


Bethany Ohurch, Roslindale.— Rev. C. E, 
Chandler has begun his vacation. He goes to 
Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Chandler is great af. 
fiicted in the sudden death at Columbus of her 
mot. 


West Medway.—The audiences show no dim- 
inution because of the summer’s heat. The pas- 


rarthe'tona's Prayor and 
on ‘8 $s 

sad Springs, Seas, Lakes and Rivers of the 
Bible.” Rey. Arthur Bonner, pastor. U. 





Worcester. — These are days of Sunday-school 

tng of plesauce and’profit to both children and 
an © 

adele An our chipohas have embraced their 


unity, and thus knit together Sunday- 
ney ande arch. 


All hearts are sad at the news of Dr. 
death. He was well known in Worcester, hav- 
ing had a most happ; torate at Trinity, and 
was beloved not only %, the Methodist people, 
but by other denominations as well. A ly- 
attended meeting of the pastors and offic 
brethren was d Tuesday evening, July 17, at 
which resolutions were , del- 
egates were appointed to attend the funeral 
services, and tender addresses were given by 
ministers and expressive of the large 

° ~~ made in their hearts and of 
loss the church has sustained, A noble man 
has fallen in our Israel. Jd. D. P. 


Boston North District. 


Charlestown, Trinity Church.—{n the ab- 
sence of Dr. Brod beck, who was pouches be- 
tore the New England Chautauqua Assembly at 
South Framingham, Dr. Bashford, president of 
Ohio Wes University, preached in this 
church lest junday morning. The sermon was 
a notable one on “ The Labor Question,”’ 


Newton. — Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson 


preached a most inspiring sermon on, “It doth 
not yet a what we shall be,” in this charch 
last Sun morning. 


Boston East District. 


‘ North Pa board passed, 
uly 13, ig appreciative resolutions con- 
cerni late r, Rev. Henry Matthews 
whe was 80 poor hn ay called from Seem to his 


reward. 

Lys — Dr. N, T. Whitaker writes: ‘‘ The visit 
of Bishop Thoburn to Lynn, July 15, will be 
long remembered with ure and profit. His 
gentle, humble spirit, practical, earnest addresses 
and deeply spiritual influence won the confi- 
dence and respect of all connected with the 
three great co gations that he served. At 
10,30 A. M. the Bishopapoke in the ian Common 
Church on the call of God to miss > begew 
showing the similarity of the call y and 
in the of St. Paul, the condition of India 
as a mission-field, the work accomplished there 
during his residence of thirty-five years, and 
its needs . The address abounded with 
telling illustrations and most valuable infor- 
mation, with eloquent appeals that deeply im- 

@ great audience. He urged the church 

assume the su om of a mission in Delhi, 
and took nubscript ons for that object. It was 
in this church, thirty-five years ago, that the 
Bishop and five other men were ordained and 
sent to India as missionaries. In the afternoon 
the Bishop addressed his second audience in St, 
Paul’s urch, showing the resources of the 
country of India, its magnitude, and the grow- 
ing prospects of ite Christianization, and asked 
the church to ty ck a missionary in India, 
In the evening at South St. Church, toa union 
service of the South and Trinity Churches, pack- 
ing the house, the Bishop again spoke with 
great power and eloquence. It seemed remark- 
able to those who heard all these addresses that 
@ man could speak so eloquently and exhaust- 
ively concerning one missio field, holding 
his in the most rapt attention, and yet 
not t himself. Methodism has been hon- 
ored lorified, and His churches blessed 
by the visit o Bishop Thoburn to Lynn.” 


Medford,— The local paper gives an extended 
—— of the pastor’s sermon of July 15, on the 
su t, “The First Christian Sermon,”’ Rev 
oO. W. Autchinson, pastor. 





Sterling Camp-meeting.— The annual camp- 
meeting at Ster ng unction commences Mon- 
day morning, Aug. 20, and closes Saturday morn- 
ing, Aug. The so-called conservative board 
of trustees still object to holding the camp- 
meeting over Sunday, claiming that they have 
observed carefully looking over cam 


, after p- 
unds where the meetings are held over Sun- 


more satisfactory at Sterling. T: 
not alone in this opinion, but are sustained by 
many preachers throughout the Conference. The 
sermons at Sterling have ever been full of life 
and salvation. The gone ihe 


ill be held ; ti this bull 
Ww camp-mee' n uild- 
ing. The hey Nema te which was much 
appreciated last . will be 

ear. Mr. L. M. hman, leader of the choir at 
Bt. Paul's, will conduct the chorus 
assisted by the Highland Orchestra, composed 
of Christian ladies and gentlemen, with Rev. 
R. P. Walker, organist. a. 





Springfield District. 


Presiding Elder Thorndike, now D. D., is en 
aS his fine cot 
tage City 


ee 


all done, and that of the second is well planned 
and also published. The district camp-meeting 
is to be held in August at Laurel Park. The pre- 
sites bee noun, Sie peeeeen wisdom in 

as preachers for Sabbath men from 

doe a, lg jie dag mage. P. 
Herrick of Grace,and for the Rev. 
Chas. Tilton of Asbury, both of whom are able 
to command attention and win the affection 
of the great onthat day. Revs. E. M. 
Taylor, W. N. beck and Tuckley are 





other notable a eared during the week. The 
Teachers’ Inst has just closed a very inter- 
esting mmosting 2° the beautiful Laurel Park 
grounds, and Chautauqua Assembly is now 
attracting large numbers. 


A — h the summer 
Rte ereep met 
to one hour, with 


lawn. The younger oc of the pastor has full 
recovered from its illness of scarlet fever, 
fear of its further spread is removed. Rev. 
Charles Tilton, pastor. 


St. Iuke’s. —The pastor, Rev. W.G. Richard- 

son, was one of the council called to install the 

jonalist pastor of Indian Orchard. To 

him was assigned the task of delivering the 
charge to the people. 


Mr. Milton Bradley, of national reputation as 

one of the pioneers in kindergarten work, alsoa 

manufacturer of children’s toys, kinder- 

material and pabagenhis work, has been 

n attendance upon the vention of Educa- 

tors at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, mi 4 an im- 
portant part in the program. .G.R. 








N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District 


Rev. J. M. Taber is enjo: ings delightfully 
penems rate at Trinity Church, Prov- 
ence. finances of the church are in an 
excellent condition notwithstanding the hard 
times. the current expenses are fully pro- 
vided for up to the close of the Conference 

r. The chapel is uently overcrowded at 
he eveni ings, and to accommo- 
date the people the doors into the audience- 
room are opened and a part of that room util- 
ized for seating purposes. This is an excellent 
church, made up of a united, happy and — 
people, The annual Sunday-school excursion 
given July 2, was a great success. The steamer 

Mount Hope” was chartered for the occasion, 
a band of music was hired, and the trip on the 
beautiful Narragansett Bay was greatly enjoyed 
by a very large number of ms. The ex- 

nses were aay we and $0) were left in the 
ae as fits of the excursion. The offici- 
ary of the church has given the pastor a vaca- 
tion of a month, 

A very im nt change has taken place in 
the time of the Sunday services. For thirty- 
five years this church has had the Sunday- 
school in the morning and preaching in the 
afternoon. The order now reversed, and the 

hing service is in the morning, followed 
mediately by the Sunday-school hang 
went into effect July 8, at which time the pastor 
was ——s by a fine audience at the preachin 
service in the morning. The people are muc 
eonnet with the ohange. The Sunday-school 
long been one of the largest and best in 
New England. It is believed that the change 
will in no way be detrimental to the attendance 
and success of the school. 


A similar change in the order of services has 
been made at the Thames Street Church, New- 
port, under the pastorate of Rev. H. B. Cady 
and has been of great benefit to the church and 
Sunday-school, the latter being larger now than 
at ong time for the last ten years. The interest 
in all departments of church work is much bet- 
= ol than at any time during the present pastor- 
ate. 


A very pleasant cnonatnap has made 
for the Sunday services of the Mathewson 
Street and Chestnut Street Churches, Pr " 
for July and August. During July the congre- 

ations worship in the athewson Street 

hurch, and the pastor of that church, Rev. 
M. 8. Kaufman remains in the city and preaches 
for them. In the month of August the services 
will Le held in the Chestnut Street Church, and 
the pastor, Rev. W. P. Buck, will minister to 
them intheir union gatherings. This plan will 

ive each pastor a vacation of a month and at 
he same time both churches will have pastoral 
supervision so far as needful. At the Mathew- 
son Street Church Mr. James A. Miller, jr., of 
Bristol, has been engaged as organist. Mr, 
Miller pursued his musical studies first in the 
United States and then put himself under the 
instruction of eminent teachers of the organ in 
the Old World, He isa very superior organist 
and has a understanding of this ma- 
estic instrument both in theory and practice, 

e entered vpon his work several weeks ago 
and is giving great satisfaction to the lovers of 
music who are permitted to hear him in these 
delightful services. 


Wickford.—The irst quarterly conference 
was held July 17. The reports of the tor, 
Rev. W. D. Woodward, and other officers showed 
this to have been one of the most prosperous 
quasters in the history of the church. On Chil- 

ren’s Day, in addition to the usual exercises, 
the eeeeee 8 little daughter, Ethel Vera, was bap- 
t by Rev. J. E. r, @ local preacher re- 
siding in the village. Mr. Fischer, since his re- 
turn from California about a year ago, has 
done excellent evangelistic work on many 
c , and is open for en, ments during 
the comi fall and winter. In addition to the 
usual Children’s Day ee was a clos- 
ing collection made upon ‘Bilver Cross.”’ 
A cross man, 29° h to hold 21 of Rev. A. A. 
with the came, beomehs inrwaed Uf youse Poot 
w same, oun, - 
ple who had. been affing them with dimen for 
parsonage improvements. In over 
were readily raised in a few weeks. o new 
classes,one enrolling twenty and the other thirty 
members, have organized. The latter class 
meets at Hamilton, a mill village two miles 
south of Wickford. A number of ay poente 

, July 15, 4 








have sought the Lord, and on Sun: 

were baptized, and 14 received on probation. 
The space before the altar was completely filled 
as the latter came forward and received words 
of welcome from the pastor, who presented each 
with one of Dr, Peck’s ‘‘ Probationer’s Compan- 
ions.’’ In the afternoon and evening of the same 
day Rev.and Mrs. Geo. M. Hamlen spoke upon 
their work in the South among the poor whites, 
and $33 was secured for Mallalieu Seminary,Kin- 
sey, ,of which Dr. Hamien is Ey The 
week previous the debt of $675, which has long 
burdened the church, was entirely lifted, largely 
—— the efforts of one of the trustees, Dr. 
Geo. ©. Soule. Ot financial matters in the 
church have been d pering. The HEp- 


the quarter. 
its president, Rev. J. E. Fischer, The League 


cn ia kind . erie of eee St. 
lighttully tertained at wd ; peng "de. 
en D ¥ 
ing of July 19. or) 5: x. “x. 
Norwich District. 
Willimantic Camp-ground has put on its sum- 
mer garb. About twenty-five 
in their cottages, and gh “ins 


every week 
numbers. Some spend the whole summer vaca- 





tion in their woodland homes in this 
beautiful country of eastern Connecticut. 
The store and post-office are pre early in the 
season, and all conveniences of village life can 
= od be a ph ~ bys rural _— and amid a 
7, Tucaday evening. with the Bible Cegiosends 

year. This closes 


last 
Thursday Among 


sveninG, the speakers en- 
wages one Bev. 2. . Pickles, Ph. D., president 
Nordelt peveorad Saibie Btady Uni hey. a Rev, 
e Stu nion, an y 
©. W. Gallagher, D. D., prineipal of Kent’s Hill 
Semi: a . Astereopticon lecture will be 
given Wednesday evening. Fr Aug. 10, is 
.C. T, U. Day, when Rev. Anna H. Shaw and 
Mrs. Caroline Buell will give addresses. Satur- 
day, — 11, is Sunday-school Day, under the 
c of the State Association. will be 
occupied A Woman’s Home and Woman’s 
Foreign M Societ: 





jes. Mrs. 8. L. Gracey, 

returned from China, and Presiding 

Elder Tirrell will give the addresses. The camp- 

sootens proper begins on the 13th and closes on 

the . Rev. Wm. H. Boole, D. D., of New 

York, will be present and have charge of the 
altar services. 


Mr. H. A. Tirrell, son of Presiding Elder Tir- 
rell, graduated from bby ops be University, Mid- 
dletown, this year. He is doing some oat | 
during the summer. At the opening of the f 
term he will occupy the chair of Greek at Pen- 
nington Seminary, to which he has recent! 
been elected. He has made a pe of Gree 
during his course, and this early recognition of 
his ability is well deserved. 


Arthur M. Gates, of Niantic, isa uate of 

same class,and will undoubtedly secure 

some good position in one of our educational 
institutions. 


We are gratified to note that East Greenwich 
has copeoceet the ability of Mr. Geo, Blakes- 
lee, the son of the pene, and en him 
for the coming year. H t-graduate course, 
taken at Johns Hopkins University, gives him 
special fitness for the position, 


The presiding elder after an will 
spend a few weeks with his family at their sum- 
mer house on Cape Cod at South Chatham. It 
will be a well-earned rest. Whoever attends 
faithfully to the duties of vice-bishop on one of 
our large New England districts, earns, and 
needs, and should take a few weeks of rest dur- 
ing the year, removed as far as possible from the 
confusion and mental strain of city life. 


Rev. W. 1. Ward, of East Main St., Norwich, 
expects to spend most of the month of August 
at Lake Winne ukee, N. H., where he is hav- 
ing a lodge built for his family on one of the 
most beautiful islands in that most beautiful of 
New England lakes. Edward Luce, esq., of 
Niantic, one of the minent laymen of the 
district, will probably build near Mr. Ward’s 
location in the fall. A considerable company of 
ministers and laymen of this Conference have 
formed cottage and ameine companies and lo- 
cated inexpensive cottages on neighboring 
islands in this Lake. The movement was be- 
gun several years since by Rev. Walter J. Yates 
and the late Rev. J. Weare Dearborn. Presid- 
ing Elder Ela, Revs. W. F. Davis, C. 8. Davis, 
C. A. Stenhouse, A. J. Coultas, J. I. Bartholo- 
mew, B, F. Simon, and Messrs. Arnold and Bow- 
en, now form one company and occupy an island 
of nearly fifty acres, not far fromthe islands of 
Rev. W. J. Yates and the company of which he 
is president. Rev.G.H. Bates, who formerly 
was in this group, has purchased an island a few 
miles distant, where enjoys the healthful 
breezes blowing through groves of balsam, fir 
and pine. Near himis the company of New 
England Conference brethren — Revs. J. H. 
Mansfield, W. E. Huntington, W. I. Haven, 
F. H. Knight, E. M. Taylor, J. H. Humphrey, 
and Robert Raymond, esq. 


If an excursion could be arranged in connec- 
tion with the Manchester Epwort ue Con- 
vention in October, so that the delegates could 
at small expense take the trip of the Lake on 
the elegant steamer ‘“‘ Mt. Washington” of the 
Boston & Maine R. R., the autumn foliage, 
mountain and lake views would be an inspira- 
tion not soon forgotten, and might make the 
exercises of the convention all the more valu- 
able. Hundreds of our weary workers of limited 
means can find quiet places on the banks of our 
New England lakes, or among the hills, where 
a@ week or two spent in the heat of summer at 
small expense will recruit exhausted energies 
and increase enjoyment as well as 7 of life 
and usefulness. J. Y. 





New Bedford District. 


Bourne. — Rev. 8, F. Upham, D. D., spent Sun- 
day, July 15, with this church, preaching at both 
Bourne and Monument Beach to the delight of 
ace conesepations. Bourne was the home of 
Dr. Upham from the age of three years till he 
was fourteen, his father serving as presiding 
elder or pastor of churches in the vicinity. Here, 
while _ 3 ary by = ¥ pag hey was con- 
verted ina ie meeting he n the parsonage 
one stormy Sabbath, when the people could not 
reach the church. Of his conversion the Doctor 
says there are many things he does not know 
but some things he knows tremendously, an 


[Continued on Page 33.) 
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Columbia Bicycles, 
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Every meens that human skill and foresight 
can provide have been ed to make our 
wheels free from flaws weakness of every 
nature, and we fully guarantee them to be 
perfectly conctsugeed in every particular. 


POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


Catalogue free at our agencies or we mail it to any ad- 
dress for two two-cent stamps 


Ys Subeuseat 
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You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers ot 
this grade ot shoes in the world, and tee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
y dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


einen WELLS THE 





BLL METAL, (COFPAR AND T! 
FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE. MD 





BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Ferry Beach. 

The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those seeking pure 
air and ozone breezes to recuperate their exhaust- 
ed energies. With its long stretches of hard, 
sandy beach, its bold bluffs of rocks making into 
the sea, its inlets and cozy nooks, w ands 
and green fields, it is justly termed the “ Gar- 
den of Eden,” by all tourists and pleasure seek- 
ers. 


In one of these pleasant, cozy nooks is located 
the Bay Vinw Hous, which has been a popu- 
lar resort for the last fifteen years. 

It is located within three hundred feet of high 
water mark, ss a unique feature by uniting 
the velvet green of the lawns with the white 
sands of the beach. 

The Bay VIEW is perfect in all its appoint- 
ments, rooms singly or en suite, well ventilated 
with fine views; rooms are all ted, well 
furnished, good springs on beds and hair mat- 
tresses; the corridors are wide and airy. 

It has all the modern improvements, with 
abundant supply of pure spring water. Sanita- 
ry conditions perfect and well arranged. 

neck all bag to Old Orchard h. 

The Bay VIEW been under the same man- 
cgemens for ten years past, and will continue 
t me in ba Lay 2 ate 

© proprietors e this opportunity of as- 
suring their old friends end’ potsons of their 
appreciation of many favors in the past, and 
trust by giving their personal attention to the 
comfort of their guests, to continue to receive 
their patronage in the future, as well as to meet 
the approbation of all new patrons. 

All letters and telegrams asking for informa- 
tion, rates and diagrams, promptly and cheer- 
fully answered. 

Special prices will be made to parties who wish 
to make arrangements for a stay of six or eight 
weeks or longer. 

Address, 


E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprietorsjand Owners, Ba 
Saco, Me. 





ONLY $24. 





The picture gives no idea of the exquisite beauty 
of this Colonial Mantel. 

The size is impressive; it stands nearly seven feet 
in height. The engraver has plied his chisel skill- 
fully, and there is a sharpness in all the carving that 
is rarely found except upon the most expensive pro- 
ductions. 

The mantelboard is supported upon four fluted 
columns, each with carved capital. The frieze is of 
unusual depth, and in the centre it bears an elaborately 
carved laurel wreath with festoons. The carvings 08 
the overmantel are similarly executed, all the work 
being in the low relief of the Colonial period. 

The Mantel shelf is of extra width, with very 
deep centre section for a full mantel set. The mirror 


is three feet in width and heavy beveled plate. Richly carved mouldings. 


We are taking orders for a few of these Mantels in whitewood at only $24. 


It is not 


often that we reproduce such an elaborate pattern in inexpensive wood. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO. 
48 CANAL ST. (““2ri2"} BOSTON. 
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Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Northern N. E. 8, 8. Assembly and Maine 


Chautauqua Union, Fryeburg, Me., July %4-Aug. 11 
Yarmouth Picnic, Aug. 2 
Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-13 

West Dudley i ee Aug. 4-13 
Bible Conference at Willimantic, Conn., Aug. 7-9 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-19 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, East Poland, Aug. 9-20 


Eastern Me. Chautauqua Assembly, at North- 
port, Me., Aug. 13-17 
Meeting of Central Vermont Camp-meeting 


Association, at Northfield, Aug. 13-18 
Hodgdon (Aroostook Co.) Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-18 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-19 
Inter-denominational Christian Believers, 

Union Convention — “Days of Pente- 

cost” —at Old Orchard, Me., Dr. L. B. 

Bates, leader, Aug. 13-20 


Kennebec Valley Camp-meeting, Richmond, Aug. 16-26 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting commences Aug. 20 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Bast Epping, N.H., Aug. 20-24 


North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
Weirs, N. H., Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26 


Aug. 20-37 
Aug. 20-27 


East Livermore Camp-meeting, 
Laure! Park Camp-meeting, 

Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-31 
Rockland Dis. Camp-m’t’g. at Nobleboro, Me., Aug. 27-31 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 1 
Piscataquis Val., Foxcroft, Camp-meet’g, Aug. 27-Sept. 3 


Groveton, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 3-7 
Colebrook, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 10-14 
Maine State Epworth League Convention, 
Bangor, Sept. 11, 12 
OLD ORCHARD MEETINGS FOR 18% : — 
Obristian Alliance Convention, July %-Aug. 13 
“Pentecostal Days,” Aug. 13-20 
Portland District Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-28 
General Temperance Meeting, Aug. 18-Sept. 3 
HEDDING ACADEMIA: 
Summer School, July 23-Ang. 11 
Chautauqua Assembly, Aug. 11-18 


Money Letters from July 16 to 23. 

Mrs. G. R. Avery. R. W. Boyd, B, F. Bean, J. L. 
Burnham, BE. W. Belcher. H. A. Chapin, W. F. Chan- 
dier. W. H. Dunnack. ©. P. Flanders. G. ©. Gregory, 
W. P. Greenlaw, Mrs. A. N. Greenwood. F. 0. Holman, 
Mrs. J. BE. Ham, J. H. Hurd, Mrs. ©. W. Harrington, 
E. B. Hopkins, D. Hamilton. E.N. Jarrett. H. A. King, 
A. A. Kidder. B. B. Loring, N. M. Lee, W. 8. Manship, 
Wm. McMullen. M. A. Patten. John Read, A. B. Rus- 
sell. W. F. Shedd, Mary Salmon, A. H. Sears, ©. F. 
Shepherd. J. M. Taber. J. T. Van Burkalow. H. ©, 
Warner, John Wight, A. Woodard. 





W. F. M.8.— The Headquarters of the New England 
Branch will be closed during the month of August. 
Orders and letters of inquiry should be sent early 
enough to be answered July 30. Do not send any- 
thing which requires an immediate answer during the 
month of August. Per order of the Committee, 

MeuiIntTHA A. NICHOLS, 
Room 29, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 





W.H.M.8.—A meeting of the Auxiliaries of the 
Boston East District W. H. M. 8. will be held at Asbury 
Grove, Thursday, July 26. Morning session at 10 o'clock, 
devoted to business and reports. Afternoon session at 





Marriages. 


PERKINS — SHEFFER —In Topst In Topsfield, july 1s, a8 whe 
Rertes te ofe°R" act both ott 

HODGDON — OBER — In West Tremont, Me., July 4, by 
Rev. A, B Carte Hodgdon ana Mabel 1 Obes, 











NOTICE, — The annual meeting of the District Stew- 
ards of Lewiston District will be held at Empire Grove 
camp-ground, Thursday, Aug. 16, at 1.90 p. m. 

J, A. Corry, P. B. 


Business Rotices. 


READ the last column on the 16th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 

















Yarmouth Camp-Meeting. 


RRANGEMENTS for this meeting, which 
opens Monday evening, Aug. 6, are rap- 
idly approaching completion. Everything in- 
dicates a good attendance. Bishop Thoburn is 
to be present and preach on Saturday and Sun- 
day. Other able preachers, both from within 
and outside of New Bedford District, have been 
engaged to preach. An Epworth League meet- 
ing will be held daily, in charge of Rev. W. F. 
Davis, president of the District League. Chil- 
dren’s meetings will be held daily, in charge of 
a competent leader. 

Picnic day occurs Thursday, Aug. 2. Ar- 
rangements have been made for trains, fares, 
etc., the same as in former years. The Sand- 
wich Orchestra — Miss Margaret J. McLaughlin, 
director — will furnish music for the day. It is 
expected that the Conference Male Quartet will 
also be present and sing. Several short ad- 
dresses and other exercises will occupy the fore- 
noon, and in the afternoon an address will be 
delivered by R. F. Raymond, esq., of New Bed- 
ford. 

The boarding-house will be open on picnic 
day. WALTER Eta, 
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Use “Brown's CAMPHORATED SAPONACKOUS DENTI- 
FRICE ”’ for the teeth, Its superiority is everywhere ac- 
knowledged. 
Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Good nature in children is rare 
unless they are healthy. Those raised on the Gail Bor- 
den Eagie Brand Condensed Milk are comparatively 
free from sickness. This milk is so easily prepared 
that improper a is inexcusable. 

The scrofulous taint which may have been in your 
blood for years, may be thoroughly expelled by giving 
Hood's Sarsaparilia a trial, 








ne weaned 


THE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 12.) 





2o’clock; address by Mrs. Rev. Geo. W. M field. Aux- 
iNaries are requested to send large delegations. Basket 
lunch; tea and coffee will be served. All are cordially 
invited. Mrs. Luoyp A. SANBORN, Dist. Sec’y. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE EXAMINATIONS. 
~ The exegetical studies for the second year, by an act 
of the Bishops, will be in the Pauline Epistles. The 
class for that year may prepare in writing on Romans 
8: 31-39 and Ephesians 8 : 14-21, W.G. RicHARDSON. 





NOTICES. — The Hedding Auxiliary of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society will hold its anniversary at 
the camp-ground ‘at East Epping, on the evening of 
Saturday, Aug. 18, and Sunday morning, Aug. 19. Miss 
Mary Danforth, missionary teacher to Japan, will be the 
speaker at both meetings. 

In the afternoon and evening of Sunday, Aug. 19, Miss 
Mary E. Lunn, superintendent of the New England Dea- 
coness Home, will address the Auxiliaries of the Wom- 
an's Home Missionary Society of Dover District, at their 
anniversary, at the same place. 





NOTICE — MINISTERS OF NORWICH DISTRIOT, 
N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. — Please notify me 
by July 28 if you purpose to attend the Bible Conferenee 
and Camp-meeting at Willimantic, Conn., during August, 
and which road you will travel over—the New York & 
New England or the New London Division of the Central 
Vermont. This request is made that we may know to 
whom to send passes. In order to secure a pass, it will 
be necessary to report by July 28. 


Danielsonville, Conn. J. 8. BRIDGroRD. 


NATIONAL DEACONESS CONVENTION, — The 
Program of the National Deaconess Convention, to 
be held at Ocean Grove Aug. 6 -and 7, presents an 
interesting list of speakers and exercises. Representa- 
tives from Boards of Management, from Conference 
Boards, the superi dents and d repre- 
senting the several Deaconess Homes, are cordially 
invited. 

The Deaconess Convention is followed by the anni- 
versary of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society on 
the 8th. Several of our Bishops and other distinguished 
Speakers are to be present. 











NOTICE.—The Empire Grove Camp-meeting Associ- 
‘tion will hold its annual meeting for the choice of 
officers on Saturday, Aug, 11, at 1 p. m., at the boarding - 

on the camp-ground. 
, Me. J. ©. Davis, Sec’y. 





SPECIAL NOTICE — TO THE CHURCHES OF THE 
aes N SOUTH DISTRICT. —1I will receipt for the 
Warter's salary of the late presiding elder, Dr. 
Rogers, tamper amount to me at your earliest 


FREDERICK N. UPHAM, 
54 Monadnock St., Dorchester (Boston), Mass 


THR Boston Sours Searseoy APPORTIONMENTS will 
“ppear next week. 





For Indigestion 
Fs Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
tien inner distrenses you, try it; it alds indiges- 








one of these is that he was converted in that 
little meeting on that stormy Sabbath. Here he 
was — into full ag ay iy: the church, 
Oct. 3, 1846. No wonder that this visit to the 
Spaieh of his childhood was — enjoyed b 
the preacher as well as the pocute his visit 
brought out another pleasant incident connected 
with Dr. Upham’s ministry. When he was pas- 
tor in Lowell in 1866, the present pastor at 
v. N.C, Al iger, then a fatherless and 

motipeieanhs boy, chanced to be in his church one 
day, and in listenin to the notices was particu- 
larly impressed by the announcement that the 
agent would be in one of the vestries on a certain 
evening to attend to the renting of seats in the 
church. At the appointed time he was at the 
—— mp place and hired a seat, and became a 

ular attendant upon Dr. Upham’s ministry ; 
om 80 deeply was he im by his sermons 
that he soon after begen a religious life, though 
he did not unite with the church till after the 
Doctor’s removal. Who will say after this that 
even - reading of notices is not a means of 
grace 


Marion. — Notwithstanding the absence of 
the pastor, Rev. J. EB. ge ye in England, phe 
yam hy Fe ring in all departments. 
Sunday-se is more largely attended by 
adults than children. The clase-meeting is ina 
better condition than for several years. Large 
congregations attend the preaching services. 
The Epworth League has for several months 
been conducting a Sunday afternoon service in 
an outlyi neighborhood. The meeting was 
8 lor the benefit of the children, but so 
many adults wished to attend that it was thrown 
open toall. Asaresult two persons have given 

good evidence of conversion. ne other ues 

go and fo, dihowie. Rev. T. ad poe. ee 

ool o ogy, is very acce upplying 
the pastor’s place till his return, whieh " ex- 
pected about August 5. 


Brayton Church, Fall River, shows improve- 
ment on all lines. The hing service has 
been chan from afternoon to morning, with 

results. The Sunday-school and Epworth 

ue are in good condition, and new members 

are received almost weekly. A Junior League 

of thirty members has been organized. Some 

_—— additions to the furnishings of the par- 

have been made. Five persons have re- 

conly been genes b certificate, several in- 

fants. have been baptized, and several oung 

men have desired = ers that they ay ead a 
new life. Rey. R. ilkins is pastor. 


At South Middleboro, Rev. J. 8. Thomas, pan 
tor, 4 were baptized, » duly 1. The past or and his 
wife are takin Dg @ much-needed vacation, and 
like have A yA se feet, — where 

ve preac’ mnecticut, going across 
Hap in their own team. N. B.D 








[Maine Conference. 


* Portland District. 
Peak’s Island. —The pastor 


and the Willing 
Workers ha new cushions for the 
pews of the chi The expense was about $140 





Steg nn Tha ahaa faore thie bet Ape, 
the Island the varied 

morning and even Bar, Bo 

of a king. Mrs. Smith inde the rips plaont 

vacation for the presiding elder. 


Kent's Hill.—The literal hill of stones and 
Portland 





dirt is not of the » but the 
school and the work of su ts be- 
longs to us all. With ‘ing h 
the veins of the new building and Bearce é 

oe ts ing the ing year Ry far 
ments during the com 

anything the institution hasever presen to 
the pub’ Prepara' wwe batey = BAG 
to take the freshman and 
women. The board pa ay ony Tes preits to. to build 
up 7 school only w there is L num- 


of Port- 

land, has given time and thought i soliciting 
funds, direct: the new povemente ts and giving 
aterpeen be school; Hon. J.A. Locke 
con’ ited ability and ‘experience in ithe per 
formance of his duties as ident of the beard 
of trustees; and these with others have contrib- 

uted ‘sums. Will not the pastors and 
friends of education re-enforce the efforts of the 


pe — a work in obtainin way 

ileges provided ? oO 
on Sie wor be base the bright bo and 
pw de of ont bor: and securing them as 


dents for this school that has done so much 


tor the world. P, 
Augusta District. 
Mt. Vernon and Vienna. a church at Mt. 
eenen is el ny ity. Some additions 
tee enor membership since Con- 
— Children’s exercises were pro- 
nounced superior to any held before. The house 


was not able to hold Y the co. jon. The 
regular services are well attended. At Vienna 
Sleted irs on the church have not been com- 

When they are, it will — — con- 
Peaieas and attractive. Death is making in- 
roads on their members. This is historic ground. 


Wayne. —Some change has been made in the 
audience-room since Rev. H. L. Crockett, the 
pie, came. The pews at the right hand of 

—$ 4 have been taken out and a platform 
=! the singers put in their place. Pastor and 
le are ending cogs yi We together ; 

appreciates the ot ing in of 
souls is greatly A. cae this Conference 
year. 


Winthr Rev. Hoo’ the itor, was 
cordial! ‘Teostved b “ormal and informal recep- 
tions. The Sabbat tions are large, 
and the social mestings | spiritual. The converts 
— many of them —are doing well. The outlook 
for the year is very hopeful. 


Madison is feeling the depression of business 
more than any other place on the district. Rev. 
< ty a stude is now supplying this 
They are enabled to meet their ex- 
penves “and are prospering in their meestinge. 

he congregations are large, The youn pe 
are —— and the Epworth League 
good work 


North Anson, — ae% .M. Edson fa supely - 
ing this charge, He tings’ a pleasant church and 
an cant = 8 class of oun oe The new 
parsonage is ppreciated had a cordial 

jon. The. 800 social meetings are spiritual. 
The substantial and heroic work of his a. 
cessor is still bearing fruit. Aggressive Thris- 
tian work is greatly needed here. 


Solon. —- The Soe ear has commenced 
well. The pastor, Rev. D Ford, is reaching 
the hearts of the pore. 2 Bingham is - 
connected with th harge. Every Sab 
mening Mr. Ford will preach here, and oy 


noons at Bingham. The v— pe Aagd ae 
ing in him a general and helpful pastor. Serv- 
ices are now being held in the Congregational 
church, 

New Sharon, — Rev. R. 8. dedi ton? 
and the people are repairing a decid: im- 


presage the parsonage — something that. has 
m greatly need The religious interest 
here is about as usual, with an Increase in the 
Sabbath evening meetings gs. The children’s 
meetings, under the leadership of Mrs. Leard, 
are very interesting. 


Mercer has been set off by itself this year. 
The Methodists and Congregationalists have 
held meetings together here for years, each 
holding services alternate Sabbaths. A stated 
ministerial supply for the Methodist church has 
not been secu he meet are very inter- 
esting. Rev. R. H. Kimball, who resides here, 
has greatly aig since his severe illness. 


Monmouth, — 00d effects of the revival 
s5 last %, cucing A ee ll being felt. The pastor, 
ldridge, is app a peer the spirit- 

-¥ ‘condition of socia. insa te , and his 


sermons are bein apres le. 
Rev. N. C, Clifford an an ife have r AH. from 


a month’s visit with their children in the West. 
He finds himself ve ye “he if an va improved in 
health. Dr. J. y, oc —— r of Syracuse 
University, is at his summer home bere, feeling 
conside ly the strain of his severe work the 
past year. 


Skowhegan.-—-The Annual Conference left a 
salutary influence behind, and one. rer hes 
commenced well. The pastor, Rev. F. H. Mor- 
gan, by the plan of hanging pledges on a cross 
and havin, ng them taken by the i age 
was enabled to get nearly $1,600 pleted or the 
current expenses of the church for the year, 
which, when paid, will meet the —. I our 
churches with poor or no financial , os 
cially our weaker churches, would ae nD 
for soouming waters at the beginning of the 
year for the expenses of the church, each indi- 
vidual pledging of their means “ as the Lord 
hath prospered,” ” and work the plan faithful! 
through the year, a perfect surprise would await 
many of them in seeing how easily the church 
- nses could be met even < pomeen ve It is 

ishing that so many of our yen 

their pastor to assume the puasestts ity 0 of his 

own su support instead of each taking his share of 

paene® aaah 4 the first and then contributing 

is needed. y un can bear 

with prom yee burdens that would crush one 
standing alone. 


Fairfield.—The religious interest that has 

been so marked during Rev. H. Chase’s pastor- 

ate here still continues. A number have been 

taken into the church. Mrs. Chase has been 

,. for a number of weeks, but is more com- 
le now. 


se pt lt 
—_ com; 7 
=| rn apencing his va his sania. 2 reseed, the claims 


and advan of the Soatuary. "The 
for the sc was never brighter. 








East Maine Conference. 
Rockland District. 
Tenet meeting ver OC. A. Plumer con- 


ducted quarterly 
delight = his old parishioners. Pa 
ure ve as tor an jour 
elder. His work yet 


ee fruit. T 

ties are well sa oe ter the — and his 
li in town is a joy to o 4 

had pienume at 


sermons. Sate 1 on his annual 
tion. While Caceot ‘he will preach at Chester, 
N. send ate also at pod og where he will visit his 


brot pit = Thomaston will be su 
oy og the oy a bp iy. J . L. Folsom, and the 20th 


betvulh Rey. T. Ross is here for his 
second year, to the delignt of all concerned. 
This © is — Squtvace, end we look for 
—_ results on! e church re tnodals fo in 

ne condition. eae churches are for 
any small charge. The parso com- 
modious and convenient. Intel res and de- 
voted congregations the pastor at each 
service, A strong spiritual influence 
all de ments of work. Four have re- 
bation since Conference, ‘Ohil- 
dren’s Day been observed, and more then 
the amount asked for raised. 


The observance of Children’s Day has been 
almost universal throughout the district. The 
ofteri Png been generous and the Rome gs 
made PPY: The response of our people t 
nod cause of Christian cbeenten is very gratity- 
ng. 


South spamelee, — Rev. W. H. Maffitt —— 
his second year wit a come for the 
yet with faith in God and in the possibilit cot 
his field. Only a small sumber of of Christian 
—" A ——— in this community. We 
© not doubt that there are man 
here, but there is evident Oren aret 
owehenian: For this, pastor and co-workers 
= and laboring. Mr. Maffitt is doing 
faithful work. 


~~ Rev. Norman La Marsh has been 
assisting Rev. L. H. Merrill on this part of the 


(Continued on Page 16.) 





World's Falr 


MEDAL 
And Diploma 


AYER'S 


FOR 


THROAT 


LUNG 
COMPLAINTS 


FOR SALE. 


PEWS of the Portland St. Church, Haverhill 
A bargain if bought at once. About 1,000 feet. 
Address 
0. D. YOUNG, Chairman Com., 
15 Fleet St., Haverhill, Mass. 








HOW TO EARN $100 2 month, AcEnts W 
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Buys our G8 Natura! Finish 
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BY THE) 





The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the sys- 

tem from the Atmosphere by the action of the instru- 
t. 

eae NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 

The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As a 
Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 

HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used ty any one of ordinary intelligence with 
wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies, As 
a cure of disease 
IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 

by any other method, either respecting the severity of 
disease curable, or the speed, certainty and permanence 
of the cure. 

Since the introduction of this treat 
gland, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 

in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in al) forms of disease, scate and chronic, 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular ining Testi onials from 


—ws 


many well-known Olergymen, Physi if 
and a host of intelligent users of the Blectropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 

Address, L. A. BOSWORTH, 


Roow 18, No. 36 Bromfield” t., Boston, Me« 
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Our Book Table. 





The the Bible. T. Howard 
Pattison. Philadelphia : ies H. an 1420 Chest- 
nut 


Unlike the Bible in many other lands, our 
English version has a remarkable history. The 
translation, instead of being given once for all, 
has passed through several revisions, making 
our English the very best version in the world. 
The masterly English renders it an admirable 
instrument of education. Prof. Pattison, in this 
volume, takes the history on from the Saxon 
to our own times, and traces the influence the 
Book has exerted upon our individual and na- 
tional life. He begins with the early man- 
uscripts, and follows down to Wycliffe, to Tyn- 
dale, to Coverdale’s and the Big Bible, to the 
Bishops’ Bible, and finally to the Authorized 
and the Revised Versions, The most interesting 
part of the book is in the last three chapters, 
treating in succession of the influence of the 
Bible on English literature and on national 
and spiritual life. The Bible has given vitality 
to our! literatare. In the national life it 
has aided in the cultivation of independent 
thought and in securing personal and po- 
litical liberty. But, above all, the Bible kindles 
and maintains in the soul the pure flame of de- 
votion. It isa lamp illuminating our path to 
the cross and to heaven. It opens to us 
the best things, revealing the hidden manna, 
and bringing us into the most intimate fel- 
lowship with the Father and His Son, Jesus 
Christ. 

Chureh Work: Its Means By the 


4 J. Moorh: Hahop ot Manchester 
Reverend J. ouse, Bishop o anc 5 
New York and London : Macmillan & Company. Price, 
$1.26. 


Though adapted especially to the tastes and 
needs of churchmen, the seventeen chapters of 
this book contain much of interest to people of 
other religious orders, The nature and offices of 
the church, the Lord’s Supper, the Old Testa- 
ment, the Lord’s Day, preaching, catechising, 
the Sunday-school, institutes In villages, the 
living wage, and the development of doctrine, 
are topics of interest to the general religious 
publie. Of course those outside the Mstablished 
Church will be likely to dissent from some of 
the author’s views of these general subjects. He 
writes for the clergy in his own diocese; yet 
there is an advantage sometimes in studying re- 
ligious subjects from others’ view-points. In 
the chapter on the living wage he touches in a 
delicate and suggestive way a leading question 
in our economic struggles of today. In the 
closing address to his clergy the author puts in 
a plea for the development of sound doctrine, 
which alone can result in the right Christian 
temper and character. 

The E of the : An Original Poetical Ren- 
ten tae ae ot Ps Meat Baiada oe 
pany. 

In this book the author gives a plain render- 
ing of the Hebrew of the Book of Job, in poetic 
form. He makes no high claims above that of 
faithfulness, and hopes by the attempt to incite 
others to do better work. The ideas in the 
original are all given, and given so far as possi- 
ble in the language of the common versions, 
Though plain and simple, the language is strong. 
Take a sample : — 

“In deep buried regions the silver lies hid, 

And gold for refining is dug from its place; 

The treasures of tron the earth yieldeth up, 

From hot smelting filnt-rocks the brass molten flows.” 


mer 1 and What Brought it About, 
ny A en. New York: Want & Eaton. 
Prive, $1. 


“A Summer Revival” contains a curious bit 
of biography of the author, who was a Union 
soldier, an inebriate, and a reformed man. He 
was converted and joined the State Street Meth- 
odist Church in Troy. The narrative goes on to 
tell how the great revival in Lyon Mountain 
was brought about by his labors in con- 
nection with those of others. The book is a 
fresh bit of evidence of the Gospel to save, 

Ap Aner Stag, Fete” 

Miss Peard is not unknown tothe story-read- 
ing public. In “ The Swing of the Pendulum,” 
issued some time ago, she gave evidence of rare 
powers of description and cheracterization. The 
present story deals with French provincial life, 
with which she is so well acquainted and is able 
to depict so faithfully. In her story the vine- 
yards, the chateaux, the white-capped women 
engaged in the grape harvest, with the delight- 
ful landscape in the department of the Seine, 
come into view. You are at once in sunny 
France; you feel its genial atmosphere, and 
are brought in contact with its hopeful and 
buoyant people. Those who wish to make 
a little ideal sojourn in France will delight to 
follow the unfolding of the author’s story. 
Our Home Pets: How to Keep them Well and Hep y 

Br Olive ‘Thorne, Miller. siifusteated. New York: 

The author of this little treatise evidently has 
a passion for birds, dogs, cats, and other home 
pets, and finds a genuine satisfaction in describ- 
ing their qualities, modes of life, habits under 
domestication, and the best methods for the 
treatment of them. The book is in one sense a 
treatise on natural history, and in another a 
practical manual for the every-day care of these 
friends of the household and especially of the 
children. The author’s felicity in description is 
a notable feature of the book. Her interest in 
the physiology of these associates of our youth 
is less than her interest in their habits. She 
cares less how many bones and|‘feathers {a bird 
has than how she builds her nest and rears her 
young and secures her daily subsistence. A 





book on this unusual subject will surely be 
welcome in many a family where these house- 
hold favorites are cherished. 


tleBnery Stuart. “New ‘yore Harper & Brothers, 
Price, $1,256. 


This volume contains a collection of six brief 
and crisp stories, the longer and leading one 
giving title to the book, The others are: ‘‘ Bud 
Zunt’s Mail,” “Christmas Geese,” ‘ Cesar,” 
“ Aunt Delphi’s Dilemma,” and “ Duke’s Christ- 
mas,’’ To these are added three poems — ‘ Rose,”’ 
“Winnie,” and “The Voices.” The first story 
deals with the Italians in New Orleans and the 
unspeakable ‘ Mafia,” the Thags of the city, 
who endeavor to rule by terror and assassina- 
tion; and against this bloody background is 
drawn the character of the merry, witty, and 
unselfish crippled Irish shoemaker. 
ism, New York, tiarper & Brothers, Price, 1.25." 

The interest of this unusual story is found in 
the variety of scene and the ability displayed in 
drawing character and describing situations. 
It takes us into Central Africa and affords photo- 
graphic descriptions of the land and people. It 
has no dull page. The characters are live and in- 
teresting; they are drawn by a cunning and 
powerful hand. A beautiful girl, to gratify her 
thirst for admiration, listens to the loving 
protestations of two men, each of whom 
goes to Africa with the hope of marrying 
her. In that wild region they meet, and a 
noble friendship is begun which is not marred 
by the discovery, later, of the girl’s treachery. 





A GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Descrip- 
tive, Industrial and Commercial. With Maps 
and Illustrations. By John N. Tilden, A. M., 
M. D. (Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Price, $1.25.) This book is designed to succeed 
the elementary geography, and to prepare the 
way for the advanced one, The physical condi- 
tions of the earth are detailed in the primary 
book, and the intermediate study should include 
a knowledge of the industrial and commercial 
conditions of the various countries of the 
world. This book is admirably adapted to an- 
swer that end. The paper is good, the printing 
is clear and open, and the matter is given in an 
orderly forin and in a style clear and forcible. 
The abundant illustrations are designed to con- 
vey through the eye the lessons set forth in the 
text. THe MovusE-TrapP. A Farce. By W. D. 
Howells. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, 50 cents.) This little book belongs to 
Harper’s ‘‘ Black and White Series,” which is a 
favorite with the public. The farce is a subor- 
dinate type of the comedy, and is designed to 
cultivate good humor in the reader or hearer. 
In this attempt the author struck a pleasing 
vein which the reader has not failed to recog- 
nize. —— WHAT Baptists BRLIEVE. By J. L. 
Burrows, D.D, Witha Prefatory Note by Hon. 
Horatio Gates Jones. (Baltimore: R. H. Wood- 
ward Company. Price, 25 cents.) This popular 
presentation of the Baptist belief was first given 
in asermon,and then issued in this pamphlet. 
The author has a gift for presenting his case in 
popular form — ataking rather than asolid way. 
The tract is given in seven sections: 
The organization and government of Baptist 
churches; the voluntariness of membership; 
the subjects of baptism; the place of baptism; 
reasons for immersion; the baptismal symbols; 
and the Lord’s Supper. — RoMANISM VERSUS 
PROTESTANTISM. By Rey. R. ©. Armstrong, 
B. D. (Barbee & Smith: Nashville. Price, in 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents.) The author of 
this booklet is a memberof the Northwest 
Texas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Its substance was first given by 
request ina ple of lectures in Temple, Texas. 
These lectures were so well received that he was 
induced to present the main matters in eight- 
een articles in the Tewas Advocate, which were, 
in turn, so well received by the reading public 
that the author has been induced to give them 
in the eight chapters of this pamphlet. In a 
kind spirit, but without gloves, he deals with 
the main errors and methods of Rome. Cath- 
olic dogmas, tricks and pretences are denounced ; 
and Rome’s love of political power and methods 
employed to secure it areexposed. The pamphlet 
isa bugle-blast designed to rouse the people 
of the Southwest to the dangers from a foe in 
their midst. Sones oF LOVE AND PRAISE 
FoR Usk IN MBETINGS FOR CHRISTIAN Wor- 
SHIP OR WORK. Edited by John R. Sweney, 
W. J. Kirkpatrick and H. L. Gilmore. (John J. 
Hood: Philadelphia.) The volume opens with 
a two-stanza introduction by Dr. E. H. Stokes, 
of Ocean Grove, and its contents includes a se- 
lection from the best spiritual songs of the day. 
The songs are largely expressive of the more ad- 
vanced and jubilant features of Christian expe- 
rience. There is gladness in them. —— A Sona 
oF COMPANIES, AND OTHER PoEMs, By Orrin 
Cederman Stevens. (H. O. Cady: Holyoke, 
Mass.) This finely-gotten-up little volume 
contains a collection of fourteen poems. The 
leading one, which gives title to the book, con- 
cerns several classes, as children, friends, sing- 
ers, worshipers, and the aged. They may be 
called poems of human relations, and they con- 
tain passages of beauty and power. —- Quiver 
Tres FoR LOVERS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL WorRK. 
By J. R. Pepper, superintendent of the First 
Methodist Sunday-school in Memphis, Tenn. 
This tiny monograph, beautifully printed on 
good paper and having a page with ornamented 
border, abounds in sensible suggestions in re- 
gard to Sabbath-school work. The 
tion, management, and teaching of the school 
are set forth. At the close of the suggestions 








the author sends a few arrow shots from the 
open window, which cannot fail to reach the 
flying enemy. The devoted teachers and man- 
agers in our Sunday-schools will find many a 
valuable thought in this booklet. The author’s 
brevity in statement is an advantage. —- THE 
NEw MopEL First READER. Sentence Meth- 
od, (Chicago: George Sherwood & Company.) 
Asachildren’s first reader this book is admir- 
ably adapted to interest and instruct by ite il- 
lustrations and large, open print. Each matter 
is presented in text and then in picture, so that 
the sight will assist the reading, and the 
reading will give significance to the sight. 
Marcus L, Taft took the book to China 
for the use of his infant daughter, and when 
the young Emperor of China concluded 
to learn English, his teacher procured a copy 
of this little book from the mission and 
out of it he instructed his Imperial Majesty. So 
the book has an important history. The Emper- 
or must have found the little treatise an inval- 
uable aid in acquiring the art of reading Eng- 
lish. The American child will find it equally 
valuable.——-A LIKELY Srory. A Farce. By 
W. D. Howells. Illustrated. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Price, 50 cents.) This tiny vol- 
ume —an outburst of the author’s genial humor, 
@ mere fleck of fun — belongs to Harper's 
“Black and White Series.”” The genius of Mr. 
Howells has before dealt successfully with the 
farce, and he here repeats himself with agreeable 
variations. 








Magazines. 


—— The frontispiece of the July Magazine of 
Art isan original etching by Francis Walker, 
A. R. P. E., entitled, Lord Byron’s View, Har- 
row.” A paper upon “Some Portraits of By- 
ron,” with eight illustrations, follows. Other 
articles are: ‘The City of Dordrecht in 1893,” 
‘Glimpses of Artist Life,” ‘The Royal Acad- 
emy, 1894,” “The Great Tapestry in Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford,” with ‘Our Illustrated Note- 
book,” and “Chronicle of Art.” (The Cass !! 
Publishing Co.: New York.) 


—— Cassell’s Family Magazine for July be- 
gins two new serials—‘“ The Clearing of the 
Mist,” and “‘The Edge of a Precipice.” The 
other articles, short stories, etc., are full of in- 
terest. Cassell’s is an excellent family maga- 
zine. (The Cassell Publishing Co.: New York.) 


—— The features of Donahoe’s Magazine for 
July are: “ Blessings of the A. P.A.;”’ “After 
Death: the Catholic Church and Cremation;”’ 
* Edens of New England;” “Silent Tom Gor- 
don;” “ Ancient Schools of Ireland;” “ What 
Shall I Do to Succeed?” the latter a series of 
articles on the occupations open to wornen by 
women who have succeeded. The number is 
well illustrated. (Donahoe’s Magazine Co.: 
Boston.) 


—— The July Lippincott has a complete story 
by Capt. Charles King, U. 8. A., entitled, 
‘Captain Close.”” The remainder of the num- 
ber contains an excellent variety of reading 
matter. Lippincott easily retains its place as a 
favorite magazine. (J.B. Lippincott Co.: Phil- 
adelphia.) 

——The Quiver for July is, as usual, filled 
with entertaining and helpful reading for the 
home circle. A portrait of Mrs. Gladstone 
torms the frontispiece this month. The two se- 
rials — ‘Miss Gayle of Lescough,” and “A 
Good-for-nothing Cousin’’—grow in interest. 
(The Cassell Publishing Co.: New York.) 


—— The July St. Nicholas is ‘A Great Amer- 
ican Number,” and is filled, naturally, with 
stories and articles redolent of patriotism and 
love of country. ‘‘Nan Merrifield’s Choice,” 
‘Decatur and Somers,” ‘‘ The Brownies through 
the Union,” “The Last of the ‘ Kearsarge’,” 
“Rhymes of the States,” are a few of the topics 
in this enjoyable ber. (Century Co.: Union 
Square, New York.) 

——The Chautauquan for July is the “ Sum- 
mer Number.” It is rich in its general readings, 
council table, and editorial departments. This 
magazine has some current articles, but most of 
them are of permanent value. This number has, 
for instance, an article on “The Downfall of 
Coxeyism,” but its most valuable matter is 
brought into the general reading courses. Who- 
ever follows the monthly issues of the Chau- 
tauquan will have a wide and valuable range of 
reading. (Bible House: New York.) 


——The Methodist Magazine for July comes 
laden with its usual amount of valuable matter. 
The editor continues “‘ Tent Life in Palestine; ” 
Dr. Burne treats of “ Persons and Our Relation 
to Them; ’’and Dr. E. N. Parker tells ~f “‘ A Day 
with the Deaf Mutes.’’ Rev. Septimus Jones 
thinks prophets are the need of the church. 
Amelia Barr continues “ A Singer from the Sea,” 
and Julia McNair*Wright, “The Dragon in the 
Teakettle.”” (Toronto: William Briggs.) 

—— Music for July has a dozen articles inter- 
esting to all lovers of music. The frontispiece 
is a likeness of Signor Giovanni Tebaldini, 
the musical director of the venerable Basilica of 
St. Mark’s in Venice. “The Choir and their 
Pastor” contains valuable suggestions, as also 
* Music and the American Poets.” The number 
is a very good one, both for variety and ability 
of treatment. (Music Magazine Pub. Co.: 
Chicago.) 

——The Review of Reviews for July comes, as 
in other months, packed with the information 
of the month past. The “Progress of the 
World” gives such parts of the news as will 
keep a month; the “‘ Record of Current Events ” 
gives the“news in order; and the “ Leading 








Articles for the Month” contains excerpts from 
the leading magazines. The character sketch of 
William V. Allen, Populist, is admirable, as is 
also W. T. Stead’s study of “ Coxeyism.” Por- 
traits are given of the chief Populist leaders, 
and also of the new officials in Canada. Every 
department of this model magazine is filled to 
repletion. (13 Astor Place, New York.) 

——The Cosmopolitan for July contains a 
long and valuable list of articles. M. E. w. 
Sherwood leads in an article on “ Beauty,” with 
illustrations by portraits of several noted female 
beauties. Gen. Greeley, in a paper entitled 
“ Antarctica,” deals with the conditions found 
near the South Pole, which ‘navigators have 
sought less persistently than the North Pole, 
Madam Adam has a valuable article on “ Louig 
Kossuth,” the great Hungarian patriot, who so 
recently died in Italy. (New York: The Cos. 
mopolitan.) 

—— McClure’s tor July has for a frontispiece 

The Lovers,” from a painting by Will H. Low. 
The “Human Document” article is illustrated 
by portraits of Lord and Lady Aberdeen and Capt. 
Charles King. The stories by Celia Eliza Shute, 
Robert Barr and Bret Harte are well told, and 
the account of ‘‘ Alphonse Daudet at Home,” by 
R. H. Sherard, will be read with interest. (8S. 8. 
McClure: 38 Lafayette Place, New York.) 











on a Bottle. 


Raised from infancy to healthy, 
ha childhood, upon the on 
perfect substitute for mother’s milk 
—MELLIN’s Foop. This food con- 
tains all the nutritive properties of 
breast milk, without any of the in- 
urious farinaceous substances found 
n many other infants’ foods. 


Mellin’s Food 


will make the weakest infant happy, 
robust and vi us. 
Te Cee aed Bee aiae ot Eaters 9 
will be mailed free to any address, —~{ 
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THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIASLE 
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Obituaries. 


Fox. — Peter T. kox was born in Hancock, 
N. H. a te at see died in Marlow, N. H., 
June 12, aged 83 years. 

While he was young his parents moved to 
Marlow, where the whole of his long life was 
spent. At the early age of sixteen years he 
united with the M. E, Church at Marlow and 
continued an honored and useful member of the 
same until his death. In March, 1833, he was 
united in with Emily, daughter of 
Edmond and Sarah Perley, of Lempster, N. H 
and sister of Mrs. Dr. A. A. Miner and M 
Bishop Baker, of blessed memory. 

Bro. Fox’s 67 years of Christian life were 
of remarkable usefulness. He was a man o 
nial, happy tem nt, had a joyful Christ 
experience, and withal was a loyal Methodist. 
His record in this latter an jion- 
alone. He has served the church at Mariow in 
the capacity of steward for fifty-four 5 
and as trustee for nearly as long atime. During 
that whole time until the third quarterly con- 
ference of last year, when he was stricken down 
by his last illness, he had never been known to 
miss a quarterly conference or board meeting of 
the church. His remarkable force of character 
and devotion to the interests of the church have 
been bulwarks of strength to Methodism in 
Marlow during some critical time in its history. 
Not only is this true of his official relation to 
the church, but also of his religious life. His 
seat was always occupied in the sanctuary and 
bis voice y in song, testimony and prayer. 
Z10N’s HERALD has been a welcome visitor 
in his home for more than half a century. 
Though not @ great man in the ordinary use of 
that term, he was great in loyalty to Christ and 
in an exalted public spirit, which led him to 
take a deep in in all that concerned the 
well-being of his fellow-citizens. was, in 
short, one of God’s noblemen, to whose real 
worth all who knew him gave ready tribute. 

In his death the church here sustains a se- 
vere loss, but his gain is unquestioned, and we 
have faith in God. For his aged companion of 
sixty-one years and his only son we pray the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost. 


E. N. JARRETT. 


Abbott. — Mrs. Elizabeth J. Abbott, widow of 
the late Rev. Howard B. Abbott, of the Maine 
Conference, died at her home on Kent’s Hill, 
Me., after a long illness, Feb. 27, 1894,in the 76th 
year of herage. She was born in Monmouth. 

When a Title child her father, Mr. Dudley 
Moody, moved with his family to the Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary and for several years was 
steward of the institution, giving his children 
its educational and religious vo frente ne Eliz- 
abeth, who was the eldest, after com eting her 
stadies there taught as governess in a family in 
Virginia and afterwards taught in the same 
capacity in a family in New —7- She was 
married to Mr. Abbott May 20, . She then 
spent twenty-six years in the itinerancy. Her 
husbanu served some of the most important 
charges in the Conference. 

In early life, under the influence of a devout 
mother, she entered into a Christian experience 
which showed itself more by Christian deeds 
than profession, always very conscientious but 
never exultant. 

Her children — two sons — died before their fa- 
ther. After his death she built a home on 
Kent’s Hill where she lived sixteen years, enter- 
ing into all the interests of the church and 
community with the same fidelity which char- 
acterized her married life. She was of a very 
quiet and retiring nature, but pomly alive to 
the needs of the poor, the church, and especial- 
ly the demands of missionary work. During 
her last years she contributed all income to- 
wards these objects, often sending money where 
she thought it most needed without letting her 
most intimate friends know of it. 

By will she left her property, amounting to 
several thousand dollars, to the Woman’s For- 
eign pore J Society of the M. B. Church 
thus perpetuating her ministries in this world 
while she is an inhabitant of another. 

J. B. LAPHAM. 


Dixon. — Mrs. Mary A. Dixon passed away in 
Everett, June 17, 1894, at the ripe age of 84. 

She was converted and joined the Methodist 
Church at the age of eighteen in Dover, N. H. 
For several years past she been residing with 
her son, Janes M. Dixon, at Lowell and Boston, 
and oniy a few weeks before her death moved to 
Everett. 

Those who knew her well say her faith was 
strong and her peace abounding to the very last. 
For many years she had been a reader of ZIONS 
HERALD. H. L. W. 





Parker. — Died, in Jay, Maine, June 21, 1894, 
Bradford F. Parker aged 47 years and 8 months. 
He was the son of Cyrus and Harriet Norton 
er,and was the second of a family of eight 
children to pass to his heavenly reward. His 
parents and grandparents were Methodists, 
and he did not depart from the peer ways of his 
ancestry, He was educated at Kent’s Hill, and 
for ten years he was a school- teacher in his own 
county. His town honored him several times 
With positions of responsibility. He was con- 
v and joined the M. E. urch at Liver- 
more Falls, Oct. 29, 1876. He was for several 
Seg and at the time of his death, a trustee in 
he church. 
He was united in marriage, June 16, 1886, with 
Emma J. Jones, who survives him, with 
two children, Horace A. and Bradford 8., aged 
Tespectively six years and eight months. He 
also leaves to mourn his departure a dear Chris- 
tian mother, three brothers and three sisters. 
He has left the entire family, his father’s and 
as | ove, in the Methodist Church. : 
ery few readers of this obituary can appreci- 
nes the sy t of this sket . Those who have 
wn him are ready to testify tothe worth o 
this brother to house, Ghusels andtown. He was 
* man without a stain upon his moral or relig- 
ious life. He was a blessing to the community 
in which he lived, a great friend to and advocate 
of the cause of temperance. He had everything 
‘olive for, His beautiful home was known as 
the “ Parker homestead,” into which many @ 
_ Methodist her has gone for rest and refresh- 
ment, and found a cordial reception. Mr. Par, 
ker's mother and a sister lived with him. They 
er, amily. 
were y happy y ble, 


Our years he had pulmonary 
Which at the last closed his Tite. But he never 
gave-uip, and was sick in bed no more than 
Wenty-four hours. He was looking after the 
-_ and the family, setting thiogs in order 
the eure he loved’ “Only the Bary’ be- 
jure oved. y 
he died he with his family came to the par- 


to make arra ts for the baptism o 
— on June on listle realizing that he 





wie, gone jbefor® that time, Four 

tot gi rleif anything happened that be sould 
wa) 

shure oo we her to esd 





on Su morning the weeping mother came 
benageee hg a pe poe Ay yng 
hour, with scarcely a house. The 
ittle one looked an 


his brow. It was 


and the blessing of 
were at the same time. It was an 
— never to be forgotten by all who were pres- 


ent. 

A dutiful son, a kind and loving husband and 
father, a true servant of God, has home to 
heaven. Pray for the afflicted fam vi, ab 





Porter, — David Harden Porter was born in 
Houlton, Me., Oct, 8, 1838, and died May 22, 1804. 
He was the son of devout Christian even, 

and m4 manhood gave his heart to 
the M. E. enone] of which he re- 


and whose piety was deep and fervent. He was 
greatly interested in all that ned to the 
church, and a more faithful man in every de- 
ment of Christian service I have never 
nown. For several years he had been the treas- 
urer of the board of trustees, and also the finan- 
cial agent of our Hodgdon Cam p-meet in, Asso- 
ciation. These offices he filled with much credit 
t himself and to the great satisfaction of his 


His sickness was brief and his death unex- 
pected. Having acted as janitor of the church 

uring Conference week, he was subject to more 
or less exposure in looking after the comfort of 
the people. He took cold, pneumonia soon de- 
veloped, and in one short week he came to the 
crossing. He was ready for the boatman even 
before the dip of his oar was heard in the shad- 
owy river. In his death the wife has parted 
with a kind and affectionate husband who was 
the light and joy of her home; the father 
and mother mourn a noble son of whom they 
were justly proud; the church misses a brother 
beloved, who was “ faithful unto death;” the 
community loses a citizen who was honored and 
highly respected. Through our tears we look 
up and with trembling | iy a Thy will be 
done,” . C. WENTWORTH. 





Corbin, — Almira §. Corbin, wife of Lucius 
Anson Uorbin, died in Union, Conn,, June 13, 
1894, 56 years and 11 months. 

Such is the brief data which marks the bound- 
ary line where life surrenders to death and 
death surrenders to life. Sister Corbin was the 
daughter of Benjamin and Sarah Chamberlin. 
She was born in an old-fashioned New Eng- 
land home. Her parents feared God and worked 
righteousness. The daughter inherited a dispo- 
sition and personal qualities that made her a 
pleasant schoolmate and friend. In 1853 she was 
converted to God, joined the M. B. Church in 
West Woodstock, and from that time was never 
less than a disciple of Jesus Christ. When she 
became the wife of Mr. Corbin she brought a 
well-established character and the sensible de- 
velopment of a New England girl that qualified 
her to become the helpful companion and influ- 
ential Christian woman. No appeal to her for 
ape ministries or Christian sympathy 
and counsel ever failed to find a ready response. 
For forty years her life was a current of conse- 
crated service for God and humanity, whose 
limitations were her capacity and srpesteans. 
The family home, being three and four miles 
pee pa made religious privileges few and 

y ; 

Be feet years of her life were full of feeble- 
ness and ——> but personal faith and home 

jety never failed, and amid trial and full test- 
ng, sustained by the companionship of Jesus, 
the soul ripened for harvest day. The kingdom 
of Christ in this world has lost the presence of 
a blessed exponent of its ar any and spirit, 
and heaven will not be marred by her coming. 
Her bereaved husband and son and daugh- 
ter find a vacancy that cannot be filled, but are 
rich in her life influences and memory. 

In behalf of her family and numerous friends, 
and with gratitude for her personal helpfulness 
to my own life, I pen this brief tribute to her 
worth as a friend of God and humanity. 

MELLEN HOWARD. 





Educational. 





RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. Sept.1. rite for illustrated cata- 
logue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 


THE CHOOL OF 
DOMESTIC S.1ENCE 
AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Courses for Teachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, Bible 


Readers, City Misstonaries, and Christian ley ed for 
Y¥. W. C. A, work. Seventh year. Address for Circulars, 


Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, Principal. 
52 Berkeley St., Boston, Wass. (B. Y. W. 0, A.) 


MAINE WESLEYAN. SEMINARY 


and FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 


Established in 1821. Well endowed and equipped. 
Sixteen teachers, seven of whom are graduates of col- 
lege. Fine buildings, all heated bysteam. A new build 
ing nearly completed, devoted to Music and Painting, 
with a large Gymnasium in the lower story. The library 








A Four Years’ College Course for ladies, in which gen- 
tlemen can take the studies of the Freshman year. 

A Four Years’ Seminary Course, 

A Four Years’ College Preparatory Course 
Latin-Scientific, or Scientific. 

A Normal Course, under an experienced director, with 
training classes and model school. 

A Commercial College, with the latest improvements 
in business methods, banking house, etc. 

Four Years’ Music Courses for specialists, teachers 
and amateurs. Piano, organ, violin, cornet and other 
instruments. . 

Art Courses under a graduate of Cooper Institute, N. Y. 

Elocution taught by an experienced teacher. 

Location picturesque and healthful, and removed from 
the harmful influences of a large town. 

Tuition reasunable. Board may be obtained in Samp- 
son Hall or in clubs at moderate prices. 


Fall Term begins August 28. 


For cireular or illastrated catalogue address the 
President, 
Rev. C. W. GALLAGHER, D. D. 


Kent’s Hill,/Me. 


Classical, 








Educational. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 


Pall term ns Wi Oct, 3. For circulars ad- 
dress — omngtine Bennett, Dean. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 


Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of Bos- 
7 Opens Sept. 1%. Address the Dean, M. D, Buell, 
12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms, free. Leotures on Spe- 
clal Topics every term. Particular attention given to 
Sacred agg Fall term ‘ina third Thursday in 
September. r information address the Presiden 
HENRY A. BU . 
Madison, N. J. 




















FISK RACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 


Proprietors, 


06 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
“io Sk Bo Surtag Me Ear aspen, cu 
- 5 ng St. ngeles, Oal. 
3 Church Birest, Toronto, . 


Send tw any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency 
Manual,free. Correspondence with employers is Invit- 
ed. Registration forms sent to teach Moats 





e@ numbers of school officers from all sections of 


Larg 
e country, inclading more than ninety per cent. of the 


th t) 
Public School superintendents of New England, h 
applied to us for taae hers, ~ nape 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


$3,000,000.00 
"WESLEYAN ACADEMY. | 


The Fall Term of 78th year opens 
September 12, 1804. 
For Catalogue and any information write 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Three Undergraduate Courses of Study. The work of 
the last two years largely elective, ee ee 
courses in the various departments. Ample ilities 
for Laboratory work in ali courses, 

Expenses reasonable. Free tuition provided for a 

number of the most needy students, Room rentin 
co e buildings, and board in clubs, at moderate prices. 

Ladies admit : to equal privileges. 

or 
June %, and Sept. 1894. 
For’ Werther intormation address 


Rev. B. P. RAYMOND, President. 


Vermont Meth dist Seminary. 


MONTPELIER, VT. 





ing at 9 a.M., 








Fall Term begins September 4. 


Collegiate Course; high-grade Seminary Courres; Col- 
lege and Professional School Preparatory Courses; un- 
usual facilities for Music; Art Department; Business 
College with Diploma, 

Beautifully located at the Capital of the State; fine 
buildings; best moral and religious influences; teachers 
take a personal interest In the welfare of puplis; ex- 
penses moderate. 


Por Catalogue, address 


E. M. SMITH, Principal. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good schoo! considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

1st, Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, inclading many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: /n some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly fe. Two stad- 
ies required, and two to be chusen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. , 

8d. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in babita, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
Mnery, Dress-Cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. 

For ih d log ad (mentioning Zion's 

HERALD), 


©. ©.,BRAGDON, Principal. 











NEW ENGLAND 


METHODIST BOUK DEPOSIRORY 


Popular Music at Popular Prices, 


All the requirements of conventions, camp-meetings, 
general song services, and assemblies, for a s0w-priced 
music book of a popular character that will please the 
various musical tastes of the muititude are met in 


Selected Hymns and Tunes 


From the Methodist Hymnal, Epworth 
Hymnal Nos. 1 and 2, and Imperial 
Songs. 

Every hymn and tune in this book has ite warm ad- 
mirers, and a large majority of them are sung by a great 


chorus of sealous Christian workers throughout this 
country. 





Upward of 100 Hymns and Tunes, Single copy, 16 cents, 
Per hundred, $10, 


The New Songster in Cheaper Binding, 


To meet the demands of such Sunday-schools and 8o- 
clal Meetings as cannot afford at the present time to 


Imperial Songs. 


\ JESSE LYMAN HURLBNT, D. D. 
Edited by }WTEPHEN Vt. FORD 


in its regular binding, a special edition of this latest, 
brightest, and sprightliest of songsters, in strong ma- 
nilla cover, has been prepared, which is furnished at 


$15 per hundred. Single copy, 9 cents. 


The Epworth Catechism 


OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, AS TAUGHT IN 
METHODISM. 


By W. W. Martin, M. A, 


Dr. M. D. BUBLL, Dean of Boston Theological Schoo! : 
“Tam persuaded that it is worthy of extensive ciroula- 
tion and use. I have found many singularly bappy turns 
of expression, while overywhere I have noted evidences 
of careful study and mature reflection.” 


This Catechism is associated with the Course 
of Study recommended by the Board of Control 
of the Epworth League. 


Price per copy, 2 cents. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Us) Ai Sc 








Fall Term opens August 27. 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
and Musical Courses, Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed, Basy 
of access by boat or by rail, Terms low. Send for Cata- 
logue. 


New Hampshire Conterenee Semi- 


lary aud 
Female College. 


A Coeducational Institution. 





SIX years are covered by the studies of the OLrassio- 
aL Courss: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher En- 
glish, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres, 

FOUR years for each of the following courses: Oo)- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental Mauaio, 
and Vocal Music, 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, industria! 
Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Blocution and the Study of Expres. 
sion. 

ONE year for the Commercia! Department. 





Health. Pure air, spring water, the best of sanitary ar 
rangements, regular habits, good board, and a Christian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health.; 


Two Hundred Dollars 4 year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat, 


Fall Term opens Aug. 20, 1804, 
8m Send for a Catalogwe to the President, 
REV. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


Founded 1828. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Per Year, Postage Prepa@d, 82.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 


THE DATES following the name of each su! 
indicates the year and month to which it ts paid. 
DISCONTINUANCES, — Papers sre con anti) 

there is a order to stop, and until all arrear- 


name 
of the t-office to which it has been sent and the 
coe enone oe by it r-. on Ontene 

ma made by Mon 
oO! pe oF express) Bank Check, or Draft, When neither 
of these can be procured, send money by Registered 


DVERTISERS It is ove OF THE BROT MEDIUMS 

es Fy be employed for New En@uanp, i bp ore. 

ably 80,000 ers in educated homes, with 
advertising rates sent on aplication, 


Specimen copies free. 


All letters of Remittances, or rela to Renewals, 
and Subscriptions, and other Business Matters connect: 
ed with the paper, should be addressed to 


A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 36 Bromfield Boston. 8 
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Review of the Week. ballooning. Pastor Sherburne has seouredan embryo deacon | : Candia 
ess for some weeks’ wor istrict. material East Cand 
ones A. R. U. planning to absorb other labor | Nearly or quite fifty watts te 55 4 sateen: The new church is u and covers’ ‘<" end’ the 
organizations. recently Mrs. Sherburne. | people expect 
Tuesday, July 17. a Success is seen in all departments. gervices by Aug. and be te vent to Sodio, 
—The Italian Senate passed the anti-anar- | — Korea demands the withdrawal of Japanese | ns wy Hamilton, D. D., of Bast Sept. 1 
chistic bill without debate. troops from the peninsula. ‘is apy me’ Bi 
“ Boston, is to occupy the pul some Sabbath Gorstbenen pag pa 9 man on Mount Wash- 
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crowd at Berlin, while on his way to Varzin. Sea and 140 persons perish. Hardwick.— ee gift as thowtand alias | tor the comp-mecting Aug. 2- 


— The District of Columbia appropriation bill 
passed by Congress. 

— The House passes a resolution endorsing the 
course of President Cleveland in the late strikes. 

— Debs says the Pullman strikers will not re- 
turn to work; Heathcote, their leader, says they 
are anxious to return. 

— Four United States soldiers killed and many 
other persons wounded by the explosion of an 
ammunition wagon in Chicago, 

— Aspecial committee of the New York Senate 
begins investigation of the charges brought 
against Governor Flower by the Civil Service 
Association. 

— In Bouthern New Jersey, 6,000 or 7,000 acres 
swept by forest fires. 

— Debs brought into court; the case set forth 
by Edwin Walker. 

— The situation continues serious in Constan- 
tinople. Panic among the people prevails. 

— The cholera epidemic spreads in the Russian 

ces, 

— The British interfere in Nicaragua. 


Wednesday, July 18. 


— The Budget bill passes the British House of 
Commons; in the Lords, Salisbury’s Immigra- 
tion bill passes after much opposition. 

— Seventy-nine deaths from cholera yester- 
day in St. Petersburg. 

— The National Senate passed the Agricultural 
bill, with an amendment ordering the expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000 to exterminate the Russian 
thistle. 


— Mr. Bailey’s Uniform Bankruptcy bill pass- 
es the House. 

~- Debs and other A. R, U. leaders lodged in 
jail in default of $3,000 bail each for contempt in 
disregarding the injunction of July 2. 

— The hamlet of Green Bush, N, J., destroyed 
by forest fires. 

Thureday, July 19. 

~The French Chamber of Deputies votes ur- 
gency on the anti-anarchist bill, 

—The tenth annual Wagner Festival opens 
today at Baireuth. 

—The Hawaiian republic proclaimed on the 
Fourth of July. 

— Chief Clarence leia night attack upon the 
Nicaraguan troops at Blueflelds on July 5, and 
put them to flight with the loss of two or three 
lives. 

— The congressional committee of conference 
on the Tariff fail to agree. 

—One hundred and fifty strikers at Pullman 

to work. 

The New York Constitutional Convention 
vote against woman suffrage, and in favor of 
consolidating the Common Pleas and Superior 
courts with the Supreme Court. 

— Mgr. Satolli favors a New York bishop’s de- 
cision against office-holding by liquor dealers in 
the religious societies. 

Friday, July 20. 

— A case of cholera in Berlin; eighty of the 
208 cases in St. Petersburg died. 

— Lega, the anarchist who attempted the life 
of Premier Crispi, convicted, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ imprisonment. 

—The report of the Tariff conference com- 
mittee made to the Senate; the Indian Appro- 
priation bill passed. 

—In reporting the disagreement of the Con- 
ference committee to the House, Chairman Wil- 
son reads a letter from the President urging the 
House to reject the Senate amendments. 

— Many indictments against the strike lead- 
ers found by the federal grand juries in Chicago 
and St. Paul. 

—The committee on Education in the New 
York Constitutional Convention vote for an 
amendment, prohibiting the appropriation of 
public money for eectarian schools. 

— The cruiser “Columbia” ordered to Blue- 
fields to protect American interests. 

— Hon. Clifton H. Breckenridge, of Arkansas, 
nominated as Minister to Russia. 

—The trial of the New York police officials 
before the Commission begun 


Saturday, July 21. 

— A French torpedo boat, damaged by collision 
with the “‘ Jean Bart,’’ caught fire while running 
to Boulogne and abandoned at that port by 
the crew. 

— The anarchists in Paris threaten by placards 
bomb explosions. 

— The Cleveland letter causes a heated debate 
in the Senate; in the House, the Tucker resolu- 
tion in favor of the election of senators by pop- 
ular vote debated. 

— Harveyized armor plate endures severe tests 
at Indian Head. 

— The Commencement at the Ocean Grove 
Chautauqua; Bishop Vincent makes the address. 


Monday, July 23. 


—Death of Rev. Abraham Granger, D. D., of 
Burriliville, R. I. 











Special attention is called to the advertise- 
ment, in another column, of a splendid trip of a 
day to Gloucester and Magnolia. With the sail 
and the carriage ride — both the most beautiful 
in this vicinity —and the privilege of spending 
several hours at Magnolia in consequence of re- 
turning by rail, it is one of the cheapest and 
most desirable trips that can be taken by those 
who wish simply a day’s — 

Within the last thisty-seven years oad Gow 
sand cases of onee have been cured a .é. 


, aw D., of Rome, N. Y,. 
sent free. 














THe CONFERENCES, 
(Continued from Page 13.) 





charge with satisfactory results. aaa ex- 
pressed a desire to lead a Christian 


Friendship, — July 8 Rev. W. H. Fomeland 
baptized two you ng ladies and received 4 
sons to full membership. At South Wald 
one has lately pro! ‘conversion. 


Dresden, — On Sunday, July 8, the it con- 
tion for the year was ent at t Milis, 
and listened to a very helpful and instructive 
sermon by Rey. C. F. Butterfield, of Bucksport, 
a student at be brag 4 class of ’95. In the 
even: Rev. G, Stilphen hed. Rev. 
M. 5. ble bed at South Dresden atter- 
noon and evening. Thus one brother finds work 
to do, while he keeps visiting brothers busy. 
West Alna, — There was quite a ye 
gation gathered at the chapel last Sunda: 


Rev. Mr. Brooks, who is liked very muc ie 
this vicinity. OGIER, 








Vermont Conference. 
St. Johnsbury District. 


Evaneville,— As the result of the 
ing, Rev. O. E. Newton, the pastor, taken 29 
B pocneties. arms -five of these were bap- 
tized by Rev. hy pastor of food 

church at Marion inhoe unday, way °- 
congregetiene are increasing an 1 mm 
befene, are well attended, so that the prospects are 


‘e-meet— 


West Groton.— Under the vigorous adminis- 
tration of Rev. E. T. Hutchins, who 1s now in 
his second year at this place, and who enjoys 
the uliar distinction of being a preacher 
in charge of two districts, a new church 
edifice projected, and subscriptions are 

already being taken for that pur 
This makes three new _ church edifices 
aoe for on this district this year, and not 

he charges heard from, either. Some con- 
me ve caren poms. since Conference. 


e-meeting under charge 
of ‘Fraiding ‘Bider ye and Pastor Allen 


will be held July 31-Aug. 3 and the np bed of 
God's people are req tor a mighty revival. 


Iyndon,— Rev. Leonard Dodd and family have 
been residing here since Conference, but will 
soon remove to Irasburgh, at which place he has 
— coon aS tot he pastorate of of a Congregational 
church, 


Lyndonville.— The congregations are increas- 
ing, and a hopeful spirit prevails. A 6 com- 
pony ee haar 4 thronged the residence of G. G. 

he occasion being the 65th birthda 
parm na bn of Mrs. Morrison. Beautiful an 
valuable presents were left. Hversince te ince 
wen ~ dag —. ber pry seh have tape pease late tn 
society, and much o pros t ue to 
their faithful labors. oo 


Williamstown.— Rev, ©. L. Adams, of Flush- 
ing, Mich,,a former Wieeaors boy, preached 
morning and evening, Jul All were 1 He 

eased with his presenta. a of the truth e 

been denananteead mane since he entered the 





commodious parsonage. 
7 been built around the church grounds. 


.— Rev. N. A. Ross, a local preacher, 
aon granite for self-su and to 


= people t h love to God and men. Suc- 

crowns his and are steadily be- 

ion enren. Ata recent meet; Wolds war eue: 

ence Board of Church Extens as rec- 

ommended as an a) ion in aid of the new 
church edifice now in process of erection. 
Island Pond,— Py penton eon, who was. for 

the loss of Mr, EB. © was for 


years an honored 0} church aud 
actively identified with all | all ee _ of labor. 
Mr. Robinson was one of the most minent 
men of the entire community and large bus- 


iness interests. 

St. Johnsbury Centre.—Mr. and Mrs. 8. K. 
read ape hold muine satlal mesiings. Posy 

nce a 

are wae S Be Fay lay workers of the 
district. Chase was re-elected ident 
of the District Mpworth League at the recent 
convention at Lyndonville —a tribute to worth 
and fidelity. 


Barre. — Mr. Edward J. Gale,a very highly- 
esteemed member of this church, and also a 
member of the coming senior class at Wesleyan 
Serene has been engaged by the res ive 

iding elders to supply at West ~~ on 
his district and West m on 
District during the summer vacation. Mr. Gale 
tim" of good stock and has a fine future before 


Jay. — This charge also rejoices in the posses- 
sion of a Weal ~y student for pastor, Rev. Geo. 
M ust assumed the itorate 
for the Tomainden' of the year. Brought up in 

is ae is to the manner born, 
RSTLAW. 








New Hampshire Conference. 


Concord District. 


Lancaster. — July 17 wasaday of much in- 
terest to the people s. ey, town, the centennial 
of the pe ization of the Co: ional Churc 


pret —The new pastor, Rev. ©. W. 
Stevens, finds the Lord’s weet : prospering in his 


. G, M, Curl ad on 
Sabbath, July 22, by on - -~4 th 


East Colebrook, Pastor Holmes recently 
baptized 12 and received 2 into the church nae 
bation. A lot and building have been given 
or church purposes, to be ed the Mohawk 
Valley Church. 2 . bal it and chairs (or settees) 
are having either to donate 
please dress t ir 
Monroeand North Monroe.— These churches 
recentl er of purchas acommittee with over ee 
the matter 4 


parsonage. 
ares ° per, is working up 
near be @ the ne ibm of his strength, andthe mem- 
bers of quarterly conference wisely voted to 
give him the option of a three weeks’ vacation. 


Woodsville. — The ewe , Rev. Wm, Ramsden, 
has been aidi A. Loyne at Jefferson 
by preachi ‘or ies ane yd a » His 

many friends will he is 
able to do this even in this hot daly. Bu But a 
tempered air of Jefferson is a tonic in these 
Happy those who can avail themselves “s 
Hon. Ira Whitcher, long one of the chief a 
porters of our church here, who has been ill for 
several weeks, is now improved in health and 
has been — the street. The library my pullding 
given by him to the town is compl A 
Abbott) ha vie eaceea (iar 

ve given su 

town is now raising b pubsortotion an addi- 
tional $1,000 for the came parpose. 7B The po-ereek of 
the church is prospering in —_ “ ‘s 


That Peculiar 
Lightness and Flavor 


Noticed in the finest biscuit, rolls, cake, etc., 
is due to the absolute purity and the ac- 
curate combination of the ingredients of 
the Royat Baxinc Powper. The 
best things in cookery are al- 
ways made and can be made 


only with the Royat Bakinc 
Hence its use is 
universal—in the most 
celebrated restaurants, in 
the homes of the people, 
wherever delicious, 
wholesome food is 


PowDkER. 


appreciated. 


sale equals that of 
all others combined. 


Made with the pure acid of the grape. 








Se ae Ss 


Its 


Va VaVanVe 





ist. Weshall use H: 


“ Finest of the Wheat,” for books. .W.N 








ve ee used in making Cleve- 
land’s Baking Powder is printed on 
the label. 





a rounded 


You know what you are eating 
when you use Cleveland’s. 





LOW RATES TO DENVER, COL. 





The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. will sell round 
trip excursionftickets to Denver, Col., from all 
points on its lines east of the Ohio River, August 
8th, 9th and 10th, valid for return passage on 
trains leaving Denver August 19th,25th and Sep- 
tember 13th. 

The rate from New York will be $47.75; Phila- 
delphia, $47.75; Baltimore, $47.40; Washington, 
$47.40, and correspondingly low rates from all 
other points. 

Passengers taking the B. & O. have a choice of 
routes, going via Pittsburg, Akron and Chicago; 
via Grafton, Bellaire and Chicago, or via Park- 
ersburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis; double daily 
service of express trains, with Pullman sleeping 
and dining cars on all routes. 

For more detailed information, address A. J. 
Simmons, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
These new tourist resorts are best reached by 
the steamers of the CANADA ATLANTIC & 
PLANT 8.8. LINE. Avoid long and the le] 
oreting whiff 


railroad journeys and get an inv 
of old ocean. 


FOR Sycth wage) Bes F FLonib, ing at 
Hawkesbury both wi DA leaves 
north side Lewis Leen te L 4 " 
A. M., connecting at Mint every with 
Railway for all points on the Island. 


FOR HALIFAX DIRECT. — 8. 8. OLI- 
VETTE and HALIFAX leave north side Lewis 
Whart TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATUR- 
DAY, at noon, making close connections with 
railroad and cheamahip lines for all points in the 
Provinces. 


For full information as to rates of ete, 
freight, summer tours,ete. Japply to A. P. ts 
268 Ag en a 8t aon RDSON & 

NARD, Agents, 20 Atlantic Ave. 


Where (0 GO this Summ 


The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE'S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING GAR SYSTEM. 














Chicago to Denver Kansas City to Denver 
vad ** Colo. Spr'gs | St. Louis 
“  * Pueblo New —— 




















is the train. Leaves Chicag? 
Our Big 5 Ko Ssicax every nicht 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. 
trip. Most Dining 
Chair Cars, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 
Don’t fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by thece 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. ¥ 
eee can muamuneninenan ae 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, Ticket, should 7 


80 desire. ~ 
JNO. SEBASTIAN, sk 
Chicago, May, 1894. Gen’ Passenger 
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